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EDITORIAL NOTE 


1TH the publication of this issue 

my twelve-year term as editor 
expires. My purpose in writing 

this valedictory note is to bring up to 
date the published history of the Jour- 
NAL. In 1938, Volume 33, pp. 3-13, 
I reconstructed as accurately as I could 
the course of the JouRNAL oF ABNORMAL 
Psycuo.ocy from its founding in 1906 
by Dr. Morton Prince, through its ex- 
pansion into the JouRNAL oF ABNORMAL 
AND SociaL PsycHoocy in 1921; like- 
wise through the generous deed of gift 
in 1926 that transferred ownership from 
Dr. Prince’s hands to the American 
Psychological Association, and up to 
the time I tock over the editorship from 
Dr. Henry T. Moore in 1937. What 
has happened in the past twelve years? 
First 1 should like to report that the 
two wise conditions contained in Dr. 


Prince’s gift have been faithfully car- 
ried out. One of these provisions ‘deals 
with the editorial policy of the Jour- 
naL, and the other with the conduct of 


its business affairs. Dr. Prince laid 
upon his editorial successors the charge 
to give priority to the interests of ab- 
normal psychology, or at least to pre- 
vent them from sinking into a position 
of secondary concern. It has been difh- 
cult at times to find sufficient acceptable 
material in the field of abnormal psy- 
chology to make up a full 50 per cent of 
each issue. On the whole, however, I 
think we have successfully maintained 
an even balance of subject matter, if 
anything giving the edge to the field 
of abnormal psychology broadly de- 
fined. Increasingly articles seem to me 
to deal with borderlines, being often 
equally concerned with social and with 
abnormal behavior. Even psychiatry 
itself is nowadays defined by many as 


a science of interpersonal relations. 
And abnormal psychology has come to 
deal more and more with the theory 
of personality, a subject equally rele- 
vant, of course, to social psychology. 

Although some members of the As- 
sociation may not agree with me I 
have always felt that the marriage of 
abnormal and social psychology, as rep- 
resented in the pages of this JourNAL 
since 1921, has been a wholly desirable 
union. The reasons I gave in my 
initial editorial of 1938 still seem to 
me valid. A periodical such as this 
having a “dual” scope invites and fos- 
ters work of an integrative nature. It 
thus contributes toward the creation of 
a unified dynamic psychology which, in 
time, will overarch the divisions of 
mental science drawn merely in terms 
of subject matter or in terms of schools 
of thought. It is for this reason that 
I do not favor the “splitting” of the 
JourNAL into two parts—one dealing 
with abnormal, and one with social 
psychology. If this were done what 
would become of the large terra media? 
And of articles that are integrative in 
their effect? 

Dr. Prince’s second condition was 
financial in nature. In his offer of the 
Journat to the Association he specified 
“that any profit that may accrue after 
paying all legitimate expenses, shall be 
used solely for the benefit of the Jour- 
NAL and its subscribers, and shall not be 
used for any other purpose... .” Hold- 
ing strictly to this provision the APA 
has always turned back the profits of 
the JourNAL into its own development, 
annually an appreciable sum, until the 
current inflation set in. I shall list 
the three principal benefits that have 
resulted from this policy. 
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1. The size of the annual volume has 
increased by about 50 per cent: from 
456 single-column pages in 1926 to 566 
double-column pages in 1948. The shift 
to the double-column format took place 
in Volume 40, 1945, as a consequence 
of wartime paper shortage. Hard as it 
may be to believe, a two-column page 
contains nearly a third more content 
than a one-column page. The change 
originating in necessity, was welcomed 
warmly by subscribers who found read- 
ability enhanced and aesthetic form 
improved. 

2. The 50-per-cent increase in con- 
tent has occurred, in spite of enor- 
mously enhanced costs, at no extra 
expense to the subscriber. Up to now 
it has been possible to maintain the five- 
dollar subscription rate, unchanged 
since it was first set in 1918. During 
the inflation of the past three years 
it has been necessary to dip into the 
reserve funds to a considerable extent 
to avoid raising the price of subscrip- 
tion, and one cannot now predict 
whether this arrangement can safely 
continue until printing costs are lower, 
if ever they are. 

3. The surplus allowed the Journat 
to issue one special 200-page Clinical 
Supplement of case studies in 1943 free 
of charge to all subscribers. 

This Clinical Supplement had inter- 
esting antecedents and important con- 
sequences for the Journat. The whole 
development, of which this Supplement 
was a part, represents, to my mind, 
the one distinctive contribution that I 
have made during my term of editorial 
service. For this reason I venture to 
tell the story briefly. 

Good case material—so it seemed to 
me—was a rarity in the fields of interest 
represented by the Journat. Suitable 
descriptions of clinical types, of. indi- 
vidual “normal” personalities, and of 
significant social episodes (crowds, 
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panics, rumors) were hard to find. 
Teachers were handicapped. So too 
were psychological theorists who have 
been known to spin verbal webs that 
fail to enmesh real happenings. My 
own reasoning went further. May it 
not be, I asked myself, that the ultimate 
datum of psychological science is al- 
ways the single case in all its unique- 
ness of pattern? Does one really know 
that the general laws we are gradually 
evolving will in fact overspread the 
structure and the dynamics of the 
single personality or the single social 
event? Or, alternatively, may it turn 
out that scientific psychology is both 
a nomothetic discipline (devoted to the 
discovery of general laws) and an idio- 
graphic discipline (destined to probe 
the internal structure of the single event 
—especially the dynamic patterning of a 
unique personality or an historical social 
event) ? 

In any case, there seemed to me 
abundant reason to encourage the pub- 
lication of more and better case studies 
in order that some of these questions 
might find satisfactory answers. Even 
to make available more and better illus- 
trative cases just for teaching purposes 
seemed to me to justify the step. 

Accordingly, from the start of my term 
of editorship the JourNat has solicited 
and published a variety of case studies. 
For a time, withont special designation, 
they were scattered among the regular 
articles listed in our table of contents. 
Then came the experiment of the Clini- 
cal Supplement, which was greeted 
enthusiastically by our readers. At 
about the time of its publication (1943) 
I discussed with the Board of Editors 
the possibility of making the Clinical 
Supplement a permanent subsidiary 
part of the Journat—a “little brother” 
to be financed by the profits of the 
Journat. But in a period of rising costs 
such a venture did not seem wise. 
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While waiting for the wartime skies to 
clear we reverted to the practice of scat- 
tering case reports through the regular 
pages of the JournaL. Finally, in 1946 
(Volume 41, Number 2) we established 
a separate major section of each issue 
for Case Reports, and within it have 
published one or more studies each 
quarter dealing ~ith some revealing 
case analysis: a behavior problem, a 
therapeutic history, a vivid social epi- 
sode, or some other onetime event that 
promised to be especially significant for 
theoretical or didactic purposes. This 
policy has been well received by our 
readers: the fan mail greeting the pub- 
lication of a particularly useful case and 
the demand for reprints indicate that 
“concrete psychology” has a wide appeal 
within our profession. 

To help the reader who wishes to 
identify the cases thus far published, 
or who is looking for suitable illustra- 
tive material to employ in his teaching, 
this issue of the JourNAL contains a 
cumulative index to case reports, sum- 
marizing all that have appeared in 
various sections of the Journat within 
the past twelve years. 

Editing a scientific periodical is in- 
evitably a labor of love. I have enjoyed 
my contacts with our many contribu- 
tors who collectively have submitted ap- 
proximately 1400 manuscripts during 
my term of editorship. Less than 40 
per cent of these contributions could 
actually be accommodated in our 
crowded pages, and I appreciate the 
amiable and understanding attitude of 
the disappointed authors. I have en- 
joyed likewise my relations with our 
Consulting Editors to whom I some- 
times turned for help with an especially 
perplexing manuscript or for advice in 
matters of policy. 

Especially do I cherish my associa- 
tions with the business managers of the 
APA publications, first Willard L. Val- 
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entine and later Dael Wolfle. I marvel 
at the endless hours of slavery they 
have patiently endured, chained to 
budgets, printing contracts, and to the 
excruciating routine of mailing, bill- 
ing, adjusting. I recall my humble as- 
tonishment on one occasion when I 
learned that Willard Valentine, a most 
faithful servant of the Association’ dur- 
ing his lifetime, sometimes sat up half 
the night redrawing improperly pre- 
pared cuts before the copy of some jour- 
nal (perhaps this one) could be finally 
sent to the printer. Editors and read- 
ers alike owe a profund debt of grati- 
tude to the painstaking service rendered 
by the Business Office of the Associa- 
tion. 

During the past twelve years the 
Book Review Section, which has con- 
tinually grown in stature, has been ably 
edited by Edna Heidbreder (1938-40, 
1942-47), and by Stanley G. Estes 
(1941-42, 1948- ). A large share of 
the total editorial burden of the Jour- 
naL has fallen upon their shoulders. 

My final acknowledgment is hardest 
to express. A part-time volunteer editor 
—at least this editor—could not possibly 
prepare copy, read proof, construct in- 
dexes, or do many other vital jobs con- 
nected with book-making. Even with 
the efficient cooperation of our printer, 
Boyd & Company of Albany, these tasks 
fall heavily upon the editorial assistant. 
The Journat has been most fortunate 
in having the skilled and devoted serv- 
ices of Mrs. Katherine Frost Bruner 
(1937-41) and of Dr. Luberta Harden 
McCabe (1942-49). Without them my 
own editorial efforts would have proved 
merely abortive. A strategic member 
of the team since 1943 has been Mrs. 
Eleanor D. Sprague, who managed 
the Journat files and aided with the 
voluminous correspondence. I am 
grateful to all these collaborators, and 
trust that with me they have felt re- 
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warded in watching the constantly ris- 
ing quality of psychological writing 
that has occurred during the past 
decade. 

The reorganization of the American 
Psychological Association in 1944 re- 
sulted in several wise policies for the 
conduct of its publications. Among 
them is the provision that limits the 
term of an editor to a maximum of 
twelve years. Beyond that period of 


time he is likely to sink into one of 
two equally undesirable geriopathoses: 
he may develop either a senile exhaus- 
tion or else a paranoid possessiveness 
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toward the periodical he edits. It is 
unlikely that he can editorially labor, 
suffer, and love for a longer time with- 
out one or the other form of deteriora- 
tion setting in. 

In relinquishing my job I am happy 
to hand over the responsibilities to Dr. 
J. McV. Hunt, who is expertly quali- 
fied to guide the destinies of the Jour- 
naL. Under his editorship I am con- 
fident that the Journat will prosper, 
and will continue to enlarge its scope 
of service to psychology. 


GORDON W. ALLPORT 





THE DIMENSIONS OF CULTURE PATTERNS BY 
FACTORIZATION OF NATIONAL CHARACTERS 


BY RAYMOND B. CATTELL 
University of Illinois 


Tue Prostem or MEasurING CULTURE 
PATTERNS 

SYCHOLOGISTs whose special inter- 
P ests lie in the behavior of groups, 

as well as those who are concerned 
to relate personality to the cultural pat- 
tern, have been seeking for some time 
for adequate methods to describe and 
define the psychological characteristics 
of groups. The work of cultural an- 
thropologists and historians, such as 
that of Bateson (2), Benedict (3), Bro- 
gan (4), Gorer (14), Keyserling (15), 
Mead (19), and others, though in- 
formative and admirable for the pur- 
poses for which it was intended, fails to 
meet the scientific needs of social psy- 
chology in certain important respects. 


In the first place, estimates of the extent 


of aggression, integration, paranoia, 
etc., in any group culture, made and 
interpreted by a single observer, are 
open to all the scientific weaknesses of 
unchecked ratings by an_ individual 
rater of behavior. Secondly, they 
mingle description and interpretation 
inextricably, so that some of the “whol- 
istic” cultural anthropology of recent 
years is in this respect inferior to the 
earlier atomistic records of Tylor or 
Fraser. But the last and most impor- 
tant objection is that they have evolved 
no methods or concepts for that quanti- 
fication of data which is a necessary 
prerequisite for the emergence of quan- 
titative laws. 

In theoretical contributions recently 
published (8, 11) I have proposed the 
development of certain concepts and 
methods which may remedy these de- 


fects in the analysis of culture patterns 
and start a fresh line of advance in 
quantitative social psychology. The 
present report deals with the first har- 
vest of actual results. 


Tue Mertuop oF Seekinc UNITARY 
Traits, Ustnc Groups as 
InpivipuaL ENTRIES 

Although a good deal of social psy- 
chology has to do with groups that 
have overlapping membership and are 
closely, organically interconnected, it 
would seem best to begin the study of 
group characteristics with the simpler 
problem presented by relatively inde- 
pendent, non-overlapping groups, hav- 
ing each a high degree of organic 
unity and sustained individuality. The 
present study, which takes national 
groups as its units and seeks to discover 
the major psychological dimensions 
with respect to which it is necessary to 
define national cultures, is thus pri- 
marily guided by the needs for theoreti- 
cal progress, though it happens also to 
produce results of predictive value re- 
garding existing groups of practical, 
political, and social importance. 

The method is a radical departure 
only in so far as it applies a new 
method—namely, the method of factor 
analysis, which has already proved so 
valuable in dissecting out the functional 
unities of the individual personality— 
in the field of group study. It is our 
contention that the discovery, of the 
factorial dimensions of national be- 
havior will provide, first, the means of 
measuring national syntality economi- 
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cally and meaningfully; secondly, a 
delineation of functional unities upon 
which hypotheses of group dynamics 
can be profitably ventured; and, lastly, 
a basis for actual predictior , of rational 
behavior, involvement in war, cultural 
growth, etc. 

The use of groups instead of individ- 
uals in a correlation series needs careful 
examination as to its theoretical impli- 
cations. Whether R, Q, or P-tech- 
niques (7) of correlation and factoriza- 
tion are used, the series must have 
some general class character (persons, 
tests, occasions) and the units must 
have some unitary nature.’ However, 
it may be necessary to anticipate likely 
criticisms by pointing out that accept- 
ing this organic character of the indi- 
vidual entries in correlation does not 
mean that we presuppose the independ- 
ence of the cultural life of different 
nations any more than the use of cor- 
relation methods with personality pre- 
supposes that personalities do not 
interact or acquire common furniture. 
Personalities and syntalities constitute 
only relatively independent organiza- 
tions within wider communities and 
currents of ‘affairs. It may also be nec- 
assary to point out that our practice 
does not deny the commonly accepted 
definition of a culture pattern as some- 
thing wider than individual nations; 
but it is through individual nations 
that the dimensions are revealed. It is 
planned to carry out a further study on 
the basis of the present findings, corre- 
lating the factor profiles of the various 
countries, to determine whether Toyn- 
bee’s contention (24), based on histori- 
cal, developmental evidence, that there 
exist only some half dozen major cul- 


11f the latter does not hold—it the items are 
mere reference pegs on which to hang figures— 
the resulting correlations and factor structures 
will perhaps apply to the field, but they will not 
apply to the structure of the individual organisms. 
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ture patterns can be substantiated in 
terms of R-technique. 

Objections other than that of “rela- 
tivity of organic individuality” have 
been raised against treating a group as 
a unit, notably in various criticisms of 
McDougall’s essay The Group Mind. 
These have been met systematically 
elsewhere (8), but McDougall would 
perhaps have met the objections of psy- 
chologists more adequately if he had 
supplied actual reliability coefficients 
for group behavior. Those calculated 
in Table 1 obviously run at about the 
same level as the usual consistency 
coefficients for acceptable measures of 
personality traits and abilities. They 
suggest that the use of the term syn- 
tality for what lies back of group 
behavior, analogous to personality for 
the structure inferred from individual 
behavior, is quite appropriate. 

Before embarking on the consider- 
able undertaking of obtaining measures 
on many variables for many nations a 
preliminary “test” of the factorizability 
of group data was made by a “minia- 
ture” experiment with 21 groups, of 6 
people each, measured on some 40 
variables. The fact that simple struc- 
ture and a reasonable degree of mean- 
ing appeared in the factors discov- 
ered (10) encouraged the writer and his 
colleagues to proceed with the present 


study. 


Tue CuHolce oF VARIABLES 


Some 69 nations have existed contem- 
poraneously, during the past century, 
with sufficient continuity of form and 
for a sufficient length of time to permit 
reliability of historical data. A popula- 
tion of 69 is small for the extraction of 
reliable factor loadings for many fac- 
tors, but when, as in this case, it is the 
whole population, rather than a sample 
from a larger population, certain objec- 
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tions do not apply. The list is given 
below.* 

More freedon exists, however, with 
regard to the variables that may be 
chosen. Here it was decided in the 
first place to include variables from all 
three levels (8) at which a group can 
be defined, namely, (1) syntality—acts 
of the group as a group, (2) structure— 
data on internal relationships, (3) popu- 
lation—characteristics of the average in- 
dividual member. The choice within 
these regions was dictated by (a) catho- 
licity—the need to cover as much of the 
factor space as possible, by sampling 
most diverse aspects of group behavior, 
(&) theoretical interests—the need to 
test certain dynamic and general social 
hypotheses, notably those of Freud (13), 
McDougall (18), Sorokin (23), Un- 
win (25), and the present writer (5). 
Catholicity was approached by (1) rep- 
resenting variables discussed in a wide 
array of historical, literary, and an- 
thropological writings on specific coun- 


tries; (2) seeking syntality variables 


analogous to personality variables 
found representative of the personality 
sphere; (3) obtaining from authorities 
in special fields —e.g., economics, politi- 
cal science—a statement of the variables 
they regard as essential in characteriz- 
ing groups. 

There is no space here to describe the 
history of our attempts to obtain data 
on this “ideal” list of variables. In no 
other investigation have we found it 
harder to bridge the gulf between the 

2 Afganistan, Albania, Arabia (Saudi), Argen- 
tina, Australia, Austria, Belgium, Bolivia, Brazil, 
Bulgaria, Canada, Chile, China, Colombia, Costa 
Rica, Cuba, Czechoslovakia, Denmark, Dominican 
Republic, Ecuador, Egypt, Eire, Estonia, Ethiopia, 
Finland, France, Germany, Greece, Guatemala, 
Haiti, Honduras, Hungary, Iceland, India, Iran, 
Iraq, Italy, Japan, Latvia, Liberia, Lithuania, 
Luxembourg, Mexico, The Nejd, Nepal, Nether- 
lands, Newfoundland, Nicaragua, Norway, 
Panama, Paraguay, Peru, Poland, Portugal, Ru- 
mania, Salvador, Spain, Sweden. Switzerland, 
Thailand, Tibet, Turkey, USA, USSR, Union of 
South Africa, United Kingdom, Uruguay, Vene- 
zuela, Yugoslavia. 
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research design and its execution. In 
the absence of field workers, or any suf- 
ficient organization of data for these 
purposes at UNESCO or the State De- 
partment, the information was teased 
out of bibliographical and documentary 
sources, and certain variables had to be 
replaced by substitutes which indicated 
only obliquely and uncertainly the atti- 
tudes or characteristics in which we 
were interested. The substitutions con- 
cerned, mostly, psychological variables, 
which had to be translated into vital, 
economic, and historical statistics. For 
example, an index of “interest in re- 
ligion” had to be obtained partly from 
a calculation of the percentage of men 
eminent in religion, while an index of 
“restriction of sexual expression” had to 
be obtained through combining data on 
degree of polygamy, freedom of divorce 
iaws, legalization of prostitution, etc. 

The 72 variables finally employed in 
factorization (10 of the 82 were rejected 
for incompleteness, unreliability, over- 
lap, or other causes) are listed in Table 
1. They are listed first in the original 
numbering, in order to show the plan of 
choice of variables, but a second number 
in parentheses indicates the identifica- 
tion number in the factorization tables 
here, which was unavoidably different. 
An “index” at the end of the list should 
enable the reader quickly to find any 
variable from its number in the statis- 
tical tables. Space restriction necessi- 
tates a “telegraphic” style of descrip- 
tion of variables. 


PrRoperTIESs OF VARIABLES AND THE 


CoursE OF FAacTorIZATION 


The historical variables refer to coun- 
tries as their character stood in the 
century 1837-1937 (since it was unlikely 
that reliable behavior measures could 
be obtained on a time sample of less 
than a century), but it will be noticed 
that the remaining variables are gath- 
ered on the last ten years of the century, 
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VariaBLes Usep For Descrisinc NAaArTIoNns 








NuMBER IN NuMBER IN 
ORIGINAL Fuit-Lenctu PRESENT 

SYsTEMATIC RELIABILITY STATISTICAL NAME AND DEFINITION 
LisTING CoEFFICIENT TABLES 





(10) Gross Population 

(1) Gross Area 18 37-1937 

(2) Warmth of Climate 1837-1937. Mean annual tem- 

perature averaged for northerly and southerly limits 

of country. 

(5) Degree of Government Censorship of the Press. 
Twelve-point scale, based on Sharp’s survey (22). 

Expansion (or Contraction) of Area Politically Con- 
trolled 1837-1937. Chiefly colonial expansion and 
contraction, but also square miles added to or taken 
from mother country. 


Percentage of Population of Buddhist Religion 

Percentage of Population of Roman Catholic Religion 

Percentage of Population of Protestanz Religion 1880 
and 1930. (For Belgium and Japan only available 
results were on percentage of priests belonging to 
various religions.) 

Percentage of Population of Mohammedan Religion 

Number of Ministries Maintained by Government 
1927-1937. An attempt to quantify the extent of 
government activity in relation to the lives of the 
people. 

Number of Telephones per 1000 Population 

Percentage Government Expenditure Devoted to Arma- 
ment and “Defense” Programs 1927-1937 

Density of Population. (Number per square mile.) 

Ratio of Exports to Import Values 1927-1937 

Percentage Government Expenditure Devoted to 
Education 1927-1937 

Expenditure (All Sources) on Education per Head 
1927-1937 

Expenditure of Tourists Abroad per Head of Home 
Population 1927-1937 

Number of Language Groups in Country. Any lan- 
guage spoken by more than 2 per cent marks a 
separate language group. 

Miles of Railroad per 1000 Population 

Percentage of Population Maintained in Military 
Forces 1927-1937 


Percentage of Population liliterate 1927-1937 (1928) 


Percentage of Population in Trade Unions 1927-1937. 
Proportion of total population in trade unions. 
Deaths by Homicide per 1000 Population 1927-1937 
Deaths by Suicide per 1000 Population 1927-1937 
Deaths by Alcoholism per 1000 Population 1927-1937 
Deaths by Syphilis per 1000 Population 1927-1937 
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TABLE 1—Continued 





NuMBER IN 
ORIGINAL 

SysTEMATIC 
LisTING 





FuLt-LENGTH 
RELIABILITY 
CoEFFICIENT 


NuMBER IN 
PRESENT 
STATISTICAL 
TABLES 


NAME AND DEFINITION 





33 
34 


35 
36 
37 
38 
39 
40 


41 








(41) 
(50) 


(59) 
(68) 


(65) 


(37) 





Deaths from Tuberculosis per 1000 Population 

Deaths from Typhoid Fever per 1000 Population 
1927-1937 

Deaths by Cancer per 1000 Population 

Deaths from Heart Disease per 1000 Population 


Number Nobel Prizes in Science, Literature, and 
Peace. Since institution of Nobel Prizes (1901- 
1937). Not divided by size of population. 

Creativity in Science and Philosophy. Compiled from 
Lehman's study (16) weighing equally medicine, 
genetics, entomology, pathology, chemistry, mathe- 
matics, and philosophy, together with additional 
data on inventions. 

Real Income per Head of Population 1937. As cal- 
culated by Clark’s method (12, p. 410). 

Real Standard of Living. This is taken in the scale 
units already provided by Clark (12), representing 
the services and goods available to the working 
population. 

Late Increase of Industrial Production 1929 to 1937. 
This was included as a “growth” variable, being 
high for those nations which industrialized late, 


and representing percentage increase of 1929 level 


iN 1929-1937. 

Severity of Industrial Depressions or Percentage of 
Industrial Unemployment in World Depression 
1932-1933. Unemployment, other than in agri- 
culture, expressed as a fraction of the number 
usually employed. 

Tendency to Save Money from Earnings. Percentages 
saved by workers (all levels) from their earnings. 
Taken from Clark (12). 1927-1937. 

Ratio of Divorces to Marriages. A comparison of 
rates, intended as an index to stability of the family. 

Ratio of Female to Male lliliterates 1927-1937. An 
attempt at an index of education and status of 
women. From Hungarian Annaire Statistique 1937. 

Number of Cities with Population Over 20,000 per 
1,000,000 Population 1927-1937 

Ratio of Number of Tertiary to Primary Occupations 
1927-1937. This is essentially a ratio of workers 
in managerial, professional, and complex busiaess 
occupations to those in simple occupations working 
directly with raw material. 

Gross Birth Rate 1927-1937—i.¢., rate per 1000 
population 

Gross Death Rate 1927-1937—1i.c., rate per 1000 
population 

Musical Creativity. From Lehman’s study (16), with 
a few additions. This takes the standard of 
Western, classical musical. 
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TABLE 1—Continued 





NuMBER IN 
ORIGINAL 

SysTEMATIC 
LisTING 


Futt-LenctH 
RELIABILITY 
CoEFFICIENT 


NUMBER IN 
PRESENT 
STATISTICAL 
TABLES 








NAME AND DEFINITION 














Protein Consumption per Head per Day 1927-1937. 
From World Food Survey, Food and Agricultural 
Organization, UN. 

Sugar Consumption per Head of Population 10927- 
1937. Obtained as variable 27 and as indicator of 
luxury consumption of food. 


Caloric Value of Food Consumed per Head per Day 
1927-1937 

Number of Political Parties 1927-1937. Not divided 
by size of population. 

Percentage of Population of Negro Race 

Percentage of Population of Mongolian Race 

Percentage of Population of Mediterranean Race 

Percentage of Population of Nordic Race 

Percentage of Population of Alpine Race 

Frequency of Involvement in War 1837-1937. 
Declaration of war being no indication of “makiag 
war,” a simple count was made of number of wars 
between 1837 and 1937. 

Number of Clashes with Other Countries 1837-1937. 
Defined as fighting incidents and political clashes 
not accompanied by or immediately leading to a 
declaration of war. 

Number of Treaties Contracted 1837-1937. Any 
political agreement or renewal of agreement, includ- 
ing joining League of Nations. 

Number of Secret Treaties Contracted 1837-1937 

Number of Revolutions 1837-1937. Defined as 
change of government with violence and bloodshed. 
Strife between dominant asd subject nations not 
counted here, but under wars. 

Number of Riots 1837-1937. “Disturbances,” 
“anarchy,” “mutiny,” and “brigandage” of too 
local and discontinuous a form to count as 
revolution. 

Number of Assassinations 1837-1937. Murder of a 
leader in government by one of his countrymen. 
Religious or Civil Sanction of Marriage. Score 3 for 
church marriage only, 2 for option church or civil, 

1 for civil sanction essential. 

Extent of Legalization and Practice of Sterilization of 
Eugenically Unfit 

Minimum Legal Marriage Age 

Percentage of Eminent Men Eminent in Art 1927- 
1937. From the Dictionary of National Biography 
and World Who's Who. Calculated in way rather 
than as absolute number to discount ethnocentric 
bias of the encyclopedic sources which might affect 
total number of artists. Other “eminent men” 
values similarly caiculated. 

Percentage of Eminent Men Eminent in Commerce 

Percentage of Eminent Men Eminent in Ecclesiastical 
World 1927-1937 

Percentage of Eminent Men Eminent in Literature 

Percentage of Eminent Men Eminent in Politics 
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TABLE 1—Continued 








NuMBER IN 
PRESENT 
STATISTICAL 
TABLES 


NuMBER IN 
ORIGINAL 

SYsTEMATIC 
List1ING 


Fuit-LencTu 
RELIABILITY 
CoEFFICIENT 


NAME AND DEFINITION 





Percentage of Eminent Men Eminent in Science 1927- 
1937 

Freedom from Restriction on Divorce. Four-point 
scale from common consent, to easy legal condi- 
tions, difficult restrictions, and so to no divorce 
permitted. 

Prostitution Licensed as Opposed to Forbidden. 
Graded through licensed, registered not licensed. 
outlawing of related activities but not of prostitu- 
tion, and outlawing of prostitution per se. 

Extent of Polygamy in Marriage Customs. Three- 
point scale: monogamy, concubinage, polygamy. 


79 0.73 (48) 
80 ones (60) 














INDEX 





INITIAL 
NUMBER IN 
Asove List 


NUMBER IN 
STATISTICAL 
TABLE 


INITIAL 
NUMBER IN 
ABovE List 


NUMBER IN 
STATISTICAL 
TABLE 


INITIAL 
NUMBER IN 
Asove List 


NUMBER IN 
STATISTICAL 
TABLE 





2 25 66 49 23 

3 26 59 50 34 

64 27 54 51 53 
15 28 20 52 76 
4 29 II 53 62 

31 30 65 54 73 
67 31 21 55 5 
49 32 30 16 
51 33 a 47 
34 74 43 
35 60 35 
36 55 80 
37 41 77 
12 63 

70 71 

22 45 

33 40 

48 46 

75 25 

61 36 

57 82 

19 78 

13 72 

24 79 81 


I 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 

















century (1837-1887) against the second 
(1888-1937), and on the decade by the 


since such data cannot be obtained 
earlier in most cases. This uneven level 


in the cross section is, unfortunately, 
unavoidable and it can only be hoped 
that in the life of nations this dis- 
crepancy of “time of testing” will be 
found trivial. 

Reliabilities on the century are cal- 
culated by correlating the first half 


first five years against the second, 
though in a few instances in both cases 
(and especially the decade) the correla- 
tion represents the figures for a single 
year in the middle of the first interval 
against a single year in the middle of 
the second. Reliabilities were calculated 
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whenever data could be split in this 
way and are shown in the above list 
corrected by the Spearman-Brown for- 
mula to the “full length” of the assess- 
ments as used in the factorization. 
It is perhaps not surprising that the 
demographic and vital statistics prove 
to be so consistent for a given country, 
but, as stated above, it may surprise 
some theorists to find that historically 
measured aspects of syntality also show 
marked consistency over the century, 
e.g., frequency of involvement in war 
0.92, proneness to riots 0.7g, number of 
Nobel prizes gained 0.65. 

Distributions of scores were more 
frequently skewed than in personality 
data. Examples of skewed data are: 
size of country (to small size), num- 
ber of political parties (to one or two), 
number of secret treaties contracted (to 
zero), and expenditure on education (to 
low end), while normal distributions 
are exemplified by political dominion 
expansion or contraction, number of 
ratio of im- 
ports to exports. Religious affiliations 
showed a distinct U-shaped distribution 
not found in any other data. 

The raw scores were reduced to 
scales of from 20 to 40 points before 
correlating, but with no forcing of data 
into normal distributions by uneven 
intervals. In this connection it should 
be pointed out that the inaccuracies 
which may possibly be found in our 
data, gathered over so wide a field, do 
not necessarily vitiate our conclusions 
as to syntality factors, for, with coarse 
scale divisions, errors of the size en- 
countered in the raw data have rarely 
shifted the final score into a new scale 
division. It mav also be pointed out 
that in recognizing a factor pattern, as 
in perceiving any Gestalt, the correct- 
ness with which the whole is appre- 
hended is to a considerable extent inde- 
pendent of the fineness of the elements. 


treaties contracted, and 
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In spite of the utmost search in exist- 
ing records certain variables could not 
be completed for certain countries. 
Three courses are possible in this situa- 
tion: (1) to assume that the correlations 
of these variables on the shortened pop- 
ulation are unbiased samples of the cor- 
relations on the complete population, 
and to factorize using all variables and 
all available scores; (2) to restrict the 
factorization to variables that are com- 
plete for all 69 countries; (3) to use all 
variables but restrict the population to 
those countries for which all were ob- 
tained. We have proceeded with all 
three courses, aiming to compare their 
final results, but this paper reports the 
first, since it seems desirable to get an 
overall picture, even though rough, be- 
fore studying more restricted, if more 
exact, delineations. 

The 2556 correlations were factored 
by the group centroid method, the 
residuals seeming to indicate 12 or 13 
factors required. 

Regarding the extent and nature of 
simple structure discoverable in this 
novel material, it is necessary to re- 
port, first, that the number of rotations 
carried out, namely 255 single plane 
shifts, is about the same as for personal- 
ity rating material and poorer than for 
objective tests—considering the advan- 
tage of starting from a group centroid 
analysis. The actual goodness of sim- 
ple structure obtained, as shown in 
Table 3 (40 to 50 variables in the +.10 
hyperplane) is perhaps slightly better 
than ratings but short of the objective 
test standard. On the other hand, the 
course of finding simple structure ad- 
vanced very steadily from chaos to order 
and the eventual simple structure was 
well defined in the sense that no alter- 
natives were at all attractive. 

The unrotated, rotated, transforma- 
tion, and factor intercorrelation mat- 
rices are presented in Tables 2, 3, 4, 
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and 5. All oblique data relate to ref- 
erence vectors, the transformation from 
reference vectors to factors having no 
point at this stage of research. 


DescripTION AND TENTATIVE INTERPRE- 
TATION OF Factor PatrerNns 

Descriptions of the factors in national 

syntality will be undertaken more con- 
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interpretive hypotheses provocative of 
specific further research. 

The factors are ranged for discussion 
in descending order of approximate 
contribution to the mean variance of all 
variables. 


Factor I: Size 
This is clearly a factor of “size of 
country.” It might be expected to load 


TABLE 6 


Factor I: 


Size 











63 Large gross area 

.65 Many political assassinations 

-63 Few cities over 20,000 per 1,000,000 population 

61 Large gross population 

«$2 Many riots and local rebellions 1837-1937 

-52 Many different language groups 

-47 Late increase in industrial production 

. 46 High ratio of divorces to marriages 

.33 Frequency of secret treaties 1837-1937 ® 

32 Low percentage of government expenditure devoted to education 





* Here and later the convention is adopted of putting in parentheses variables which, for various 
reasons, may be inaccurate and should not be given much weight in inferring the nature of the factor. 


They are 23, Homicide rate; 69, Extent of polygamy; 70, 
44, 53, and 62, which have to do with racial composition and had to be 


politics, and variables 26, 


based on quite inadequate physical anthropological research. 


Percentage of eminent men eminent in 


The first three variables are questionable 


because of an unexplained anomalousness in all their appearances as well as for specific reasons, notably 
that homicides are cifferently assessed in different countries and that eminence in politics seems more 
subject to ethnocentric valuations than eminence in science or! other fields. 

Starred variables fall below the normal limit-—a loading of 0.35—for inclusion in the minority 
(about 1 in 7) of variables used to define a factor; but are listed because their loading in the given 
factor is their only noticeable loading in any factor and could therefore be higher, granted higher 


reliability. 


fidently when we see how the factor 
patterns “stand up” in the two further 
analyses now being made (9); for the 
present conditions may permit individ- 
ual variables here and there to obtain 
spurious loadings. The interpretations, 
furthermore, cannot rest even on ac- 
curate descriptions alone, but, for their 
final form, must await researches utiliz- 
ing the factors to obtain evidence of fac- 
tor growth, etc., with time and other 
conditions. However, with respect to 
some five factors now to be described 
it has been possible to suggest definite 


a majority of the statistics used as vari- 
ables in this study had we not previ- 
ously corrected for size of population 
all those in which such correction was 
obviously necessary. (Mainly “popu- 
lation,” not “syntality.”) 

That larger countries are more liable 
to include many language groups is 
obvious enough. But the statistical 
likelihood of more assassinations, riots 
and local rebellions, divorces, and secret 
treaties is a revelation requiring fur- 
ther discussion. The first two or three 
of these, as well as the late onset of in- 
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dustrialization (variable 33), indicate 
that sheer size is connected systemat- 
ically with difficulty of organization and 
movement. Assassinations may be an 
index of enforced government on areas 
too diversified to have cultural and 
political coherence. Our correlations 
show them to be quite unrelated to 
conscience-less murders, and the assassin 
generally has a conscience built in a 
local pattern conflicting with the cen- 
tral pattern (except the psychotic). 
The divorce frequency may stem from 
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The giant social organism, in short, 
tends to suffer from both internal and 
external uneasiness. Possibly it would 
have been more exact, therefore, to have 
labeled the factor “Insecure size vs. Re- 
sponsively-organized smallness,” but 
these associations will be understood. 


Factor 2: Cultural Pressure vs. Direct 
Ergic Expression 

From the high loading of variable 

8 it might reasonably be concluded that 

this is simply a dimension of “degree 


TABLE 7 


FAcTor 2: 


Cutturat Pressure vs. Direct Ercic Expression 








VARIABLE LoaDING 








.78 
.64 
.63 
.62 
.62 


High 
High 
High 
High 
High 
$7 High 
.46 
45 
-40 
35 
35 


. 30 





High frequency of cities over 20,000 per 1,000,000 population. 
ratio of tertiary to primary occupations 

frequency of political clashes with other countries 1837-1937 
frequency of participation in wars 1837-1937 

number of Nobel Prizes in Science, Literature, Peace 
frequency of treaties (all kinds) with other countries 
expansiveness (Gain in area) 1837-1937 

Many ministries maintained by government 

Small “late increase” in industrial production 

High creativity in science and philosophy 

High musical creativity 

High real standard of living 

High death rate from suicide 

Low percentage of population of Negro race 





the same organization difficulty in the 
realm of organization of exacting pub- 
lic standards. Infrequency of large 
cities would fit in with the same or- 
ganizational weakness and tardiness of 
movement toward modernization. 

Variable 7, “Secret treaties,” which 
has its highest loading here, is surpris- 
ing, unless we recognize that large 
countries, by the envy and fear they 
evoke among other formidable coun- 
tries, are actually less secure psycho- 
logically than small countries. This 
type of nation has recently been dis- 
cussed by the diplomat and _ psycholo- 
gist, Litwinsky (17). 


of urbanization,” but our contention, 
from the nature of the other variables 
affected and from the possible equally 
high loading of these variables when 
corrected for attenuation, is that the 
factor is essentially a psychological one. 
Countries high in this factor show, in 
addition to urbanization and a high 
ratio of skilled to unskilled occupations, 
sustained self-assertion both in cultural 
and in international affairs. They are 
sociable as opposed to seclusive coun- 
tries, i.c., they have large amounts of 
“effective synergy” (8). The slight in- 
crease in musical creativity may reflect 
nothing more than the comparable 
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slight increase in leisure and standard 
of living that goes with this factor 
(wealth and leisure themselves are a 
distinct factor—No. 3) but the cultural 
advance in the intellectual fields—phi- 
losophy, literature, and science—as dis- 
tinct from the others is particularly 
tied up with political and military ac- 
tivity. The fact that this cultural ad- 
vance occurs simultaneously with “im- 
perialist” expansion in area throws some 
doubt on Unwin’s distinction between 
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by the suicide rate. That it does not 
show itself to any extent in the inter- 
individual aggression of crime may be 
due to proportional increase in the 
group solidarity and morale through 
the sublimation process. Whether the 
exact population quality underlying 
this syntality expression is simply the 
degree of long-circuiting of ergic satis- 
faction, as posited above, or whether 
it may be more specifically equated to 
that part of the renunciation occasioned 


TABLE § 


Factor 3: ENLIGHTENED AFFLUENCE vs. Narrow Poverty 








VARIABLE 





41 . Low death rate from tuberculosis 


I 7 Large gross area 


28 .67 High expenditure of tourists abroad 

58 . High real standard of living 

24 . High real income per head 

46 High expenditure (all sources) on education 

51 High musical creativity 

34 . Low percentage of eminent men eminent in art 


(44 


Low death rate 








High percentage of population of Mediterranean race) 
High sugar consumption per head 

Low degree of government censorship of the press 
Low suicide rate 


High ratio of exports to imports 





the “expansive” and the “cultural” pres- 
sures generated by different degrees of 
sublimation (25). Our hypothesis will 
be that this factor is proportional to the 
extent of ergic frustration (instinctual 
renunciation) practiced typically in the 
population of the countries concerned. 
This deflection from innately preferred 
channels will be accompanied by in- 
creased pugnacity, so well as by repres- 
sion and sublimation. The latter show 
themselves in the cultural productivity 
as well as in increased investment of 
the group as such with energy (ex- 
pressed in the “effective synergy”). The 
former expresses itself as outward com- 
bativeness of the group, as well as in 
internal individual aggression revealed 


by superego activity is an issue for 
further and finer study. 


Factor 3: Enlightened Affluence vs. 
Narrow Poverty 

Most variables here concern wealth, 
its causes and its consequences. It may 
be that the factor is more exactly ex- 
pressed as “extent of free wealth,” i.e., 
the amount beyond the range concerned 
with basic necessities, for it loads “ex- 
penditure of tourists abroad” and 
“sugar consumption,” which is a lux- 
ury item as far as most of the world’s 
eating habits are concerned. Hence the 
label “affluence” rather than “wealth.” 
Variable 1, area of land politically con- 
trolled, may be assumed to have, rela- 
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tive to more “intangible” variables, a 
high loading on account of the sheer 
100 per-cent reliability of its measure- 
ment. It should be considered as prob- 
ably less central in importance than it 
appears here. It probably operates as a 
cause rather than consequence of the 
essential factor, both by providing large 
resources and by eliminating the eco- 
nomic waste of tariff barriers. On the 
other hand, low death rate, low death 
rate especially from tuberculosis, and 
low suicide rate may owe their correla- 
tions to being consequences of the bet- 
ter nutrition and general conditions as- 
sociated with affluence. 

What retnains to be explained in the 
nature of this factor is the association 
of affluence with high expenditure on 
education, high musical creativity, and 
low degree of government censorship 
of the press. These could be partly 


consequences of the lesser harshness 
and greater leisure, but they also sug- 
gest that the greater affluence may 
partly be the consequence of greater 


intelligence and enlightenment. There 
are less intelligent and restrained ways 
of spending free wealth than through 
travel, education, and musical creativ- 
ity—even when external conditions do 
not demand armament expenditures. 

Further research, to determine load- 
ings more exactly, to extend to more 
diagnostic variables, etc., is necessary 
before seriously mooting the question 
of whether this may not in fact be an 
intelligence factor, i... whether it is 
insufficient to consider these simply as 
consequences of a basic influence of 
“general affluence.” Meanwhile the in- 
terpretive dilemma can be recorded— 
and accurate description served—by 
styling the factor “Enlightened Afflu- 
ence” as above, indicating ease of living 
accompanied by good order and fore- 
sight. 

Only one variable appears anomalous 
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in the above group, namely, 34—low 
percentage of eminent men eminent in 
art. Perhaps poverty favors artistic ex- 
pression as one obtainable without the 
paraphernalia of organized education 
and apparatus necessary for eminence 
in science or other fields. Alternatively, 
the known low correlation of artistic 
ability with general intelligence (rela- 
tive to scientific, political, and literary 
ability) may favor the emphasis on in- 
telligence as the essence of the present 
factor. 


Factor 4: Conservative Patriarchal Solt- 
darity vs. Ferment of Release 


This factor maintains its rank in the 
order of variance contribution more by 
the number than the extent of the 
variables influenced. It has some half 
dozen variables which, though not high 
in loading, have their highest loadings 
in this factor. With no outstanding 
loadings, it is more difficult to interpret 
than factors yet described. 

The main trend is to religious and 
restrictive customs (including cautious 
savings), to simple authoritarian or- 
ganization (no need of telephones and 
politicians), and to the values of a 
masculine society (women illiterate, 
military interests). To apply such 
terms as agricultural, sparsely popu- 
lated, backward, peasant society to the 
community high in this factor may not, 
however, be entirely correct. Density of 
population has in fact a slight positive 
correlation with the factor (0.18); free- 
dom from industrial depression may 
spring as much from the quality of 
restraint as from any lack of industrial- 
ization, while the low creativity in sci- 
ence and philosophy, as well as the 
slight tendency to illiteracy, may spring 
from a certain slowness of change 
rather than from low standards. The 
maintenance of military forces is not 
correlated with involvement in war and 
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seems part of the general cautiousness 
and discipline. 

The factor is one which, in its main 
loadings, can be recognized at work in 
societies as diverse as nineteenth-cen- 
tury Switzerland, the early New Eng- 
land colonies, and ancient Sparta. 
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pair of “cooperative factors” (6). That 
is to say they are virtually uncorrelated 
and have distinct hyperplanes (particu- 
larly sound in factor 5) yet show an 
unmistakable tendency to affect, in 
their highest loadings only, the same 
variables. Possible reasons for two in- 


TABLE 9 


Factor 4: CoNservATIVE, PATRIARCHAL SOLIDARITY vs. FERMENT OF RELEASE 


VARIABLE LoaDING 








(70 —. 
19 —O0.5 


Low percentage of politically eminent among eminent men) 
Infrequency of telephones per 1000 population 


49 ‘ High percentage of population maintained in military forces 
60 ' High restriction in divorce 

64 . Low liability to severe industrial depression 

(69 >. Little polygamousness in marriage customs) 

42 .37 High ratio of female to male illiterates 


Fan 


3 ¥ Low creativity in science and philosophy 


*66 , Marked tendency to save money 
*52 . High percentage of eminent men eminent in religion 
*5 . Low death rate from cancer 


High illiteracy 








Low ratio of exports to imports 





TABLE 10 


Factor 5: 


EMANCIPATED UrBAN RATIONALISM vs. UNSOPHISTICATED STABILITY 











VARIABLE | LOADING 








High death rate from cancer 

High percentage politically eminent among eminent men) 
High frequency of telephones per 1000 population 

High legal marriage age 

Liability to severe industrial unemployment 

Many cities over 20,000 per 1,000,000 population 

High ratio of divorces to marriage 





Psychologically it has an obsessional 
character and our contingent hypothesis 
will be that its central nature is a 
severity of parent-child relation, em- 
bedded in the culture and persisting 
from early historical experiences of en- 
vironmental severity. 


Factor 5: Emancipated Urban Rational- 
ism vs. Unsophisticated Stability 
This and factor 4 constitute the only 

instance in the present research of a 


dependent influences systematically con- 
verging in influence in this way have 
been discussed elsewhere (7). 

Unlike 4, however, this factor has 
no relation to literacy, scientific creativ- 
ity, or military establishment, while it 
is related to urbanization, postponed 
marriage, and ratio of divorces to mar- 
riage. It may, therefore, be a special 
direction of “ferment” as distinct from 
the general release from conservations 
of factor 4. We have accordingly called 
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it Emancipated Urban Rationalism. 
The correlation with cancer death rate 
might conceivably be due to lesser med- 
ical sophistication in countries low in 
the factor, causing failure to record 
such deaths correctly; but since many 
general “cultural level” variables have 
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Factor 6: Thoughtful Industriousness 
vs. Emotionality 
Discounting the first variable, for 
reasons given above, one finds in the 
remaining seven a consistent theme of 
reasonableness in social relations, an 
objective scientific attitude in cultural 


TABLE 


Factor 6: 


THOUGHTFUL INDUSTRIOUSNESS vs. EMOTIONALITY 








| 
| 


VARIABLE LoADING 





(23 


ws | 
| 
39 
| 


High number of deaths by homicide) 

Lew frequency of political assassinations 

High percentage of population in trade unions 

Many Nobel prizes in Science, Literature, Peace 

High creativity in science and philosophy 

High ratio of tertiary to primary occupations 

High percentage of population of Protestant affiliation 
High percentage of eminent men eminent in science 





TABLE 12 


Factor 7: Vicorous, 


/ 


SELF-WILLED Orver vs. UNADAPTED PERSEVERATION 














LoaDING 





-35 High 





0.68 High real income per head 
.48 Low percentage of population of Mongolian race) 
-47 High protein consumption 
.46 High percentage of population of Protestant affiliation 
-45 Low homicide rate) 
-43 Little tendency to save from earnings 
-43 | Low percentage of population of Buddhist affiliation 
-41 High length of railroad per person 
-39 | High expenditure of tourists abroad 
37 High percentage of population of Nordic race) 

real standard of living 

35 Low frequency of revolutions 

-34 Low birth rate 





no role in this factor this explanation 
is doubtful. If it is not due to greater 
longevity in urban conditions (not in- 
dicated by the death rate variable) the 
higher incidence of cancer may actually 
have to be sought in the complexities 
and exhaustions of living represented by 
this culture factor. The factor has a 
correlation of -0.33, second highest of 
any, with percentage population in the 


Catholic Church. 


matters, and a society organized for 
intelligent citizens (ratio tertiary to 
primary occupations). There are also 
some indications of security (-0.33 on 
tendency to save), of socialistic organi- 
zation, and of self-respect (refusal to 
legalize prostitution: -0.21 on variable 
72). The factor is thus essentially one 
determined by culture habits of fair- 
minded, intelligent reasoning and free- 
dom from emotional, prejudiced think- 
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ing in social affairs. It is one that 
should yield readily to more saturated 
factor measurement through variables 
provided by attitude tests appropriately 
designed. 


Factor 7: Vigorous, Self-willed Order 


vs. Unadapted Perseveration 
This is probably the least satisfac- 
torily defined of our factors, by reason 
of low loadings, poorest hyperplane, and 
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where are 18, Low death rate, -0.30; 50 
Low death rate from typhoid fever, 
-0.34; and 68, High death rate from 
heart disease, 0.28. Descriptively, the 
essence of the factor is an attempt to 
control environment in a vigorous will- 
ful fashion for what men immediately 
consider to be a good life, instead of 
giving way to outward circumstances 
and inward, “instinctive,” unadaptive 
desires. 


TABLE 13 


Factor 8: 


Bourceots PuivistinismM vs. ReckLtess BOHEMIANISM 








VARIABLE LoaDING 





66 .76 


43 -55 
65 . 46 


+ 37 





Tendency to save money from earnings 

High percentage of eminent men eminent in commerce and industry) 
Low death rate from heart disease 

-44 High percentage of population of Nordic race) 

-42 Tendency to have more than one political party 

-39 High legal marriage rate 

37 Low percentage of eminent men eminent in art 

-25 | Low degree of illiteracy 





(43 and 68 have their only substantial loadings here) 


marked obliguity to another factor, 
number g; but without excessive pro- 
longation of rotation no better fit could 
be obtained. It strikes one first as a 
dimension distinguishing occidental 
from oriental cultures. Speculations as 
to its nature might range from such 
physiological interpretations as metabo- 
lic rate [see Brooks Adams’ (1) elabor- 
ation of effects of basically larger nutri- 
tional needs] to institutional, mainly 
religious, influences and so to popula- 
tion differences in psychological adjust- 
ment, namely, in degree of disposition 
rigidity or perseveration. Several vari- 
ables here are such as are known to be 
associated in individuals with low per- 
severation, and further research with 
actual population measures might well 
include such rigidity measures. 

Other variables having high associa- 
tions here relative to associations else- 


Factor 8: Bourgeois Philistinism vs. 
Reckless Bohemianism 

A single glance suffices to recognize 
these as the pattern of “bourgeois” cul- 
ture, or the “Philistine” virtues of Vic- 
torian laissez-faire society, as defined, 
for example, by Samuel Butler and 
praised by Samuel Smiles. It com- 
prises thrift, industry, postponement of 
marriage, cautious decorum and com- 
fort (infrequency of heart disease, a 
symptom of harsh living?), sentimen- 
talism rather than the stark emotion of 
art, and the combination of reflective 
liberalism and powerful commercial in- 
terests which produces a multiplica- 
tion of political parties. The opposite 
pole—improvidence, illiteracy, deaths 
from heart disease, a tendency to emi- 
nence in art and a lack of interest in 
many-party government-—suggests some 
such label as Bohemianism, gypsydom, 
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or even hoboism! A population trait of 
cautious foresightedness might suffice 
to account for the whole pattern. 


Factor 9: Residual or Peaceful Pro- 
gressiveness 

The definition of this factor suffers 

from its having three “questionable” 

variables in its highest five loadings. 

Without these its variance is slight, a 
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and art. With indications from further 
variables this might be identified 
as a left-wing—right-wing dimension, 
though the loading with membership 
in trade unions is only +0.20. 


Factor 10: Fastidiousness vs. 
Forcefulness 
The meaning of this factor is at pres- 
ent obscure, partly through low load- 


TABLE 14 


Factor 9g: ResipuaAt or PEACEFUL PROGRESSIVENESS 








VARIABLE 


LoaDING | 





4 —0.70 
(69 —o.56 


Low government expenditure on armaments 
Monogamous marriage) 





Low percentage population Mohammedan religion) 
High severity of industrial depressions 

Low percentage population of Mediterranean race) 
High percentage of eminent men eminent in art 
High percentage of eminent men eminent in science 
High expenditure (total) per head on education 


(38 —o.50 
64 0.44 
—0.42 
0.40 
0.39 
0.37 











TABLE 15 


Factor 10: FAsTIDIOUSNESS vs. FoRCEFULNESS 








VARIABLE LoaDING 





47 —o.60 
(69 —0.53 
61 0.47 
57 0.44 
19 —0.42 
38 —0.39 
71 0.38 
12 —0.35 
(70 —0.34 








Few ministries maintained by government 

Monogamy in marriage customs) 

High percentage of eminent men eminent in literature 
High ratio of divorces to marriages 

Infrequency of telephones per 1000 population 

Low percentage population of Mohammedan religion 
Extensive legalization of sterilization of eugenically unfit 
Low ratio of tertiary to primary occupations 

Low percentage of eminent men eminent in politics) 





fact which, combined with its spread- 
ing and oblique hyperplane (the factor 
correlates 0.4 with factor 7), constrains 
one, in the name of caution, to treat it 
as a mere residual. However, there is 
a certain consistency in the main re- 
liable variables, namely, a low expendi- 
ture on armaments, accompanying high 
expenditure on education and a high 
proportion of men famed in science 


ings and partly through the apparent 
anomalousness of variables 69, 38, and 
71, which, though mutually consistent, 
do not fit in very obviously with the 
main group. The main group might 
be called “the Cherry Orchard pat- 
tern,” since it defines a society with the 
characteristics over which Chekov 
shook his head in the Cherry Orchard 
(or Shaw in Heartbreak House). It is 
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a society based on an extensive, docile, 
but not uneducated [the factor has the 
second highest loading in freedom from 
illiteracy (variable 67)] agricultural 
lower class (variable 12), in which the 
upper class is not forced to take govern- 
ment seriously (variables 47 and 70), 
lines remotely (variable 19), with fastid- 
ious, refined interests largely in litera- 
ture (variable 61), dilettante culture, 
and the personal problems of an un- 
realistic mode of life (variable 57). 
That this psychological dimension, 
at its opposite pole, might pass into 
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of psychological reactivities, is deter- 
mined partly by historical environment 
and partly by racial temperament. Mc- 
Dougall (18), initiating the practical in- 
vestigation of the problem, concluded 
that in religious tastes temperament is 
ultimately more important than histori- 
cal associations. Thus in the present 
case, although Buddhism began in In- 
dia, its homeland has become the Mon- 
golian racial areas. The present factor 
is essentially Buddhism-Mongolism and 
we cannot say, on available evidence, 
that either is primary. It seems to be 


TABLE 16 


Factor II: 


VARIABLE LoADING | 


BuppHIsM-MoONGOLISM 








If 
(35 
33 
3I 
51 


I Large area 


| 
| 
| 
| 


High percentage of population of Buddhist religion 
Low percentage of population of Cathoiic affiliation 

High percentage of population of Mongolian race) 

Late increase of industrial production 

Large number of language groups 

Low musical creativity 





the fierce Mohammedan certainty, the 
polygamy and fecundity of variables 
momentarily described as “anomalous” 
(69, 38,71) is probable enough, but the 
gap between these patterns in history is 
too great for one readily to conceive the 
meaning of the axis on which they 
face each other. At the positive pole 
one can see facets of such seemingly 
diverse concepts as gentlemanliness, 
punditry, Tolstoyan self-regulation in 
an anarchic society, and the life of 
artistic refinement. Contingently its 
general nature is sufficiently indicated 
by the label Fastidiousness vs. Force- 
fulness. 


Factor 11: Buddhism-Mongolism 


It can be taken as a psychological 
axiom that religion, like any other set 


connected with a capacity to unite large 
areas and to lessen the awareness of 
differences in trend in cultural language 
groups, as well as with a negative re- 
sponse to Catholicism and musical 
creativity. It is conceivably connected 
with a temperamental absence of the 
surgent (7) forms of emotionality. 


Factor 12: Poor Cultural Integration 
and Morale vs. Good Internal Morality 

At first glance this factor might ap- 
pear to be merely a measure of poor 
general hygiene, but if one considers all 
variables provided in this area it is evi- 
dent that the high death rates in the 
present factor are specifically those con- 
nected with moral depravity, poor social 
organization, and individual irrespon- 
sibility. The high (uncontrolled) birth 
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rate and public licensing of prostitution 
similarly point to moral and general 
carelessness, while the high T.B. death 
rate may suggest also poverty. Against 
the interpretation of simple “slum con- 
ditions,” however, is the negative cor- 
relation with population density, and 
the positive correlation with miles of 
railroad and strictness of divorce con- 
ditions. The inference seems to be that 
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yielded 12 dimensions for the measure- 
ment of national culture patterns. 
Despite the possible difficulties of fac- 
torizing syntal and population traits in 
the same battery, a very clear simple 
structure was found, comparable with 
that existing in individual personality 
data. 

2. All but eight of the 72 variables 


found substantial representation in 


TABLE 17 


Factor 12: 


Poor CuLTuRAL INTEGRATION AND Mora.e vs. Goop INTERNAL MorALITY 








VARIABLE 


LoaDING | 








High birth rate 





High death rate from syphilis 

Severe restriction of divorce 

Low percentage of population of Mohammedan religion 
High death rate from typhoid fever 

Many miles of railroad per head of population 

High percentage of eminent men eminent in politics) 
High death rate from tuberculosis 

Low density of population 

High death rate from alcoholism 

High caloric consumption 

Licensing of prostitution 





it is not merely a factor of poor morale, 
but of poor morale associated with cul- 
tural contradictions, i.e., a lack of inte- 
gration either through cultural decay 
or through a melting pot of cultural 
formation. The introduction of rail- 
roads, as sociologists have pointed out, 
may break up settled modes of life 
even while it integrates commerce, and 
the maintenance of marital standards 
too exacting for the general moral level 
of the people may provoke the develop- 
ment of “escapist” institutions. The 
factor is thus primarily morale level, but 
is organically connected with soundness 
of cultural integration. 


SUMMARY AND Discussion 


1. A factor analysis of 72 widely 
chosen variables on 70 nations has 


some factor. Three of the former prob- 
ably failed through low reliability of 
measurement or sampling, while five, 
namely, (2) mean annual temperature, 
(13) ratio of imports to exports, (18) 
crude death rate, (45) caloric consump- 
tion, and (62) percentage of Alpine 
race, possibly have no substantial rela- 
tion to the psychological factors we 
attempted to represent. 

3. Of the 10 factors settling to a 
definite, satisfactory rotation position, 
eight on examination proved to have 
a readily recognizable psychological or 
sociological meaning. ‘These were (1) 
Size, (2) Cultural Pressure, (3) Enlight- 
ened Affluence, (6) Thoughtful In- 
dustriousness, (7) Vigorous, Self-willed 
Order, (8) Bourgeois Philistinism, 
(11) Buddhism-Mongolism, and (12) 
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Cultural Integration and Morale. Two, 
namely, (5) Emancipated Urban Ra- 
tionalism and (4) Conservative Patri- 
archal Solidarity, show overlap and only 
a moderate degree of self-evident mean- 
ing, though the former has an excellent 
hyperplane. Of the two factors with 
more questionable fit, (10) Fastidious- 
ness is intelligible, whereas (9), oblique 
to (7), is only vaguely recognizable as 
Progressiveness and might be consid- 
ered a residual. 

4. These factors, with one exception, 
(11), are identified neither with a pat- 
tern of religion nor of race. However, 
a particular race or religion usually ap- 
pears only in two or three different fac- 
tors, so that these cultural and biolog- 
ical organization centers might turn out 
to be second-order factors. The fac- 
tors are, in general, at once broader and 
more analytical. Factor 1 is demo 


graphic, 3 is economic, 4, 5, and 8 seem 
to be historical, developmental trends, 
while 2, 6, 7, 12, and possibly others are 


group psychodynamic processes or con- 
ditions. 

That we should ensnare these his- 
torical-developmental factors in our 
net along with others, in spite of our 
cross-sectional approach, is not really 
surprising, for we have deliberately 
carried out the equivalent of factoriz- 
ing scores on a sample of individuals 
differing widely in age. If any variable 
legitimately claiming to measure the 
“age” of a nation could have been in- 
cluded, the nature of these factors 
would have been more clearly demon- 
strated. Nevertheless it is desirable 
to know these factors before concentrat- 
ing, in further study, only on the fac- 
tors appearing in homogeneous age 
groups. It is obvious from general his- 
torical studies, and specifically from the 
psychological research of Lehman (16) 
on what turns out to be essentially our 
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“Cultural Pressure” factor, that the rank 
order of nations in such a dimension 
may alter appreciably within a few 
centuries and according to an inherent 
maturation curve. But, like the intelli- 
gence of the individual person, which 
suffers the same fate, it is none the less 
worthy of measurement in studying in- 
dividual differences. 

5. Hypotheses have been suggested 
as to the nature of the chief psycho- 
dynamic and some other factors. These 
hypotheses usually define both a set of 
attitudes in the typical population mem- 
ber and a set of characteristics in the 
national syntality causally associated 
therewith. The testing of these hypoth- 
eses will require the gathering of at 
present nonexistent data by field work 
with specially designed attitude tests 
in all countries. In some cases the 
syntal variables now revealed as crucial 
could, however, be obtained by further 
record searching along the lines of the 
present study. 

6. Further research is also indicated 
in the following paths: (a) More pre- 
cise definition of the factors by the 
restricted R-technique factorizations 
suggested earlier in this article, by com- 
parative P-technique studies, and by 
improved data on some variables of low 
reliability. (4) “Practical” validation 
of the factors by their application to 
prediction, notably of cultural change 
and of international behavior. For ex- 
ample, the likelihood of a country’s en- 
tering a war is approximately given 
according to our factor analysis, by the 
formula: W = o0.60F, + o.19Fs 
0.06F 5 (Multiple r = 0.65). (Con- 
trast Richardson, 21.) (c) The correla- 
tion of countries with respect to their 
factor measurement profiles to deter- 
mine the areas of distinct culture pat- 
terns. By the relation of these metrically 
and analytically determined areas to 
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those posited by historians and cultural 
anthropologists the meaning of the fac- 
tors would be enriched. 
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A REPLICATION OF “SOME ROOTS OF PREJUDICE” 


BY JUDY FRANCIS ROSENBLITH 
Radcliffe College * 


o we know that studies of ethno- 
centricism are not themselves 
ethnocentric? In recent years 

many authors have discovered empiri- 
cally various “correlates of prejudice,” 
but for the most part their work has 
been done with a relatively restricted 
group of subjects (with anti-Semitic 
college women, for example, or with 
members of social science classes in 
specific colleges). Since research must 
begin somewhere, local special popula- 
tions are allowable, so long as the find- 


ings are regarded as tentative, 1.¢., as 
the source of hypotheses to be tested 
on wider populations. While local and 
special findings have thus a limited ini- 
tial value, it is clear that the goal of 
prejudice research must be to find rea- 


sonably universal correlates of ethno- 
centric attitudes to the end that the 
basic etiology of prejudice may become 
known. 

One of the special and local re- 
searches in recent years, that of All- 
port and Kramer (1), discovered many 
correlates of prejudice. The authors, 
employing three eastern college groups, 
summarize their findings in a series of 
“tentative assertions” regarding the 
root nature of biased attitudes. They 
invite a repetition of their work with 
contrasting populations. The 437 sub- 
jects in the Allport-Kramer population 
were undergraduates at Harvard, Rad- 

® This research was facilitated by the Labora- 
tory of Social Relations, Harvard University. 
The author also wishes to express her appreciation 
to the administrative officers and instructors of 
the South Dakota colleges whose cooperation 
made this investigation possible, and to the many 


people who have lent their assistance in various 
phases of this study. 


cliffe, or Dartmouth. Although these 
colleges draw widely from the nation 
at large, they all have the stamp of 
the established eastern educational in- 
stitution, and the students who are 
attracted from various parts of the 
country are selected by a variety of 
conditions that undoubtedly make 
them atypical. 

Our investigation does not presume 
to correct adequately for the Allport- 
Kramer sampling bias. Indeed, our 
replication of their research is likewise 
limited to college students in one “sub- 
culture.” Its merit, however, lies in 
the fact that a sharply contrasting sub- 
culture was chosen. We offer, there- 
fore, a check on the Allport-Kramer re- 
sults for comparative purposes. Where 
our findings differ, one may suspect 
that local determinants peculiar to one 
subculture are at work. Where our 
findings agree, we may regard it as 
more probable that general laws of prej- 
udice are in the process of discovery. 


Tue PopuLatTion 


South Dakota, a state part midwest- 
ern and part Rocky Mountain in at- 
mosphere and outlook, offers an excel- 
lent testing ground for the study of 
subcultural determinants in prejudice. 
To a certain extent the South Dakota 
population prides itself on being free 
from prejudice. Our investigation was 
conducted during the academic year of 
1946-47. A short time previously South 
Dakota was competing actively for the 
permanent seat of the United Nations. 
The press in South Dakota, Wyoming, 
and Nebraska, and the propagandists 
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behind the drive, cited the lack of race 
and religious prejudice in the area as 
one of its main attractions. They con- 
trasted this situation with the prejudice 
they felt was to be found in other areas 
seeking the World Capital. 

There follows a brief characterization 
of the population from which our 
sample was drawn. In including com- 
parative data for the Commonwealth 
of Massachusetts we are aware of the 
fact that the student population of the 
Allport-Kramer study comes from a 
national background (but with a heavy 
weighting in favor of the eastern sea- 
board). The comparison, however, 
serves a useful purpose in fixing in 
mind the fact that subcultures in 


America do, in fact, exist, and that our 
study is dealing with two that are to a 
high degree contrasting in nature. 


The South Dakota area is relatively homo- 
geneous in population when compared with 
the New England region. Hardly more than 
5 per cent of the State’s population was 
foreign born (South Dakota State Census 
1945) as compared with 19.6 per cent in 
Massachusetts (1940 Census). In South 
Dakota two of the chief minority groups 
are hardly represented. The 1940 census 
lists 474 Negroes in the state (.07 per cent 
of the population), a figure which is still 
further reduced in the 1945 State Census 
(154 Negroes). This may be compared to 
1.2 per cent Negroes in Massachusetts in 
the 1940 census, a figure which probably 
rose somewhat during the war. Jews are 
5.94 per cent of the Massachusetts popula- 
tion, and .28 per cent of that in South 
Dakota (1937). Another group, the Cath- 
olics, is represented in a sizeable propor- 
tion in both areas. The 1945 State Census 
shows 15.9 per cent of the South Dakota 
population to be Catholic, conipared to about 
40 per cent in the 1936 religious census 
of Massachusetts. South Dakota is almost 
exclusively rural. Only one city in the State 
has a population above 25,000, and only 
four have populations in excess of 10,000 
(1945 State Census). According to the 1940 
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census there is 24.6 per cent urban popula- 
tion in South Dakota, compared to 90.5 
per cent in Massachusetts. A population 
density of 546 per square mile in Massa- 
chusetts contrasts with 8.4 per square mile 
for South Dakota. The latter state has a 
minority problem of its own centering 
around its Indian population. The 1945 
State Census shows 4.6 per cent of the 
population to be Indian. It is also interest- 
ing to note that the Indian population has 
been growing steadily since 1910, and par- 
ticularly strikingly since 1940. Here, finally, 
is a population whose outlook on life is 
still markedly influenced by what is com- 
monly called the pioneer spirit. Thus in 
many ways we find a condition sufficiently 
differentiated from that of New England 
to be properly classified as a different 
subculture. 


The subjects in our study are 861 
college undergraduates from nine col- 
leges in South Dakota. This figure 
represents approximately 10 per cent 
of the South Dakota college population 
for the academic year 1946-47. The 
schools are the four state teachers col- 
leges, the State College of Agriculture 
and Mechanic Arts, the State School of 
Mines and Technology, two denomina- 
tional colleges (Presbyterian and Con- 
gregational), and one school of nursing 
attached to a Catholic hospital. All of 
the students were at the time enrolled 
in courses in psychology or sociology 
except the nurses, all but one of whom 
had taken such a course. 

The present investigation constitutes 
in most respects a strict repetition of the 
Allport-Kramer study. For this reason 
our results might most profitably be 
read in conjunction with their report, 
entitled “Some Roots of Prejudice” (1). 
We shall not reprint here the earlier 
instrument which we used in its en- 
tirety. Because of the Indian minority 
problem in South Dakota we inserted 
two additional questions in Part I of 
the Allport-Kramer questionnaire: 
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“Have you ever known an Indian with 
about the same education as you have?” 
“So far as you know, is Indian blood 
the same as white blood, or is it differ- 
ent Our Part II con- 
tained, in addition to the nine questions 


in some way?” 


concerning Negroes, eight concerning 
Jews, and four concerning Catholics, 
six new questions on Indians and three 
on Scandinavians." Some of these ad- 
ditional questions were patterned after 
items known to be diagnostic for other 
groups; others were based on remarks 
about the respective minority groups 
that the author heard while living in 
that region. 

tion on the 


We also inserted a ques- 
inquiring 
whether the subject was a veteran. The 


face sheet 
questionnaires were administered by 
the author in three colleges; in the re- 
maining six colleges the instructors in 


psychology and sociology were respon- 


administration. <A 
standard set of directions was used in 
all cases. 


sible for their 


The scoring was done in the same 
manner as in the Allport-Kramer study. 
The possible range of scores on our 


instrument was from oO to 106 rather 


than o to 76 as in the Allport-Kramer 
study. Our actual range was from 1 
to 84; theirs from 1 to 55. Our study 
included no investigation of racial 


tIt would be all right with me if an Indian 
having the same job and training as I 
worked at the place where I worked. 

I can myself marrying an 
person. 

In general Indians are dirty and diseased. 

It doesn't pay to educate the Indians well. 
They just go back to the reservation anyway. 

There are a few exceptions, but in generai 
Indians are pretty much alike 

Indians should have as good a chance as white 
people to get any kind of job. 

Scandinavians stick together and always try to 
get the political jobs for themselves. 
In general Scandinavians are 

(slow to catch on). 
1 can imagine myself marrying a Scandinavian 
person. 


have 


imagine Indian 


thick skulled 
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awareness such as was included in the 
Allport-Kramer paper. 

A possible source of error that may 
affect our comparisons with the All- 
port-Kramer study is the time lag be- 
tween the studies and the resulting dif- 
ference in college populations brought 
about by returning veterans. The All- 
port-Kramer data were gathered in the 
fall of 1945; ours a year later. Veterans, 
it turns out, are appreciably more 
prejudiced than nonveterans. Their 
inclusion in the South Dakota sample 
may help to explain the somewhat 
higher prejudice scores obtained in this 
sample. 

REsuLts 


We shall report our findings in such 
a manner as to check, point by point, 
all of the 27 “assertions” listed by All- 
port-Kramer that are relevant to our 
study. The “assertions” checked here 
will not bear the same numbers as in 
the Allport-Kramer paper, but will re- 
main in the same order. 

Assertion 1: “Racial, religious, or 
other group prejudice plays an appreci- 
able role in the mental life of four- 
fiiths of the American population.” 

Our population seems to be even 
more prejudiced than that of Allport 
and Kramer, as seen from the quartile 
ranges of the scores on Jewish and 
Negro questions. 

In the Allport-Kramer study 22 per 
cent of the subjects report that they are 
not uncongenial to any group, and 16 
per cent have a total prejudice score of 
10 or lower, that is, “so low as to be 
of no practical account.” In our group 
there are 41.6 per cent who do not 
list any group as uncongenial. This, 
however, is not necessarily to be at- 
tributed to their being less prejudiced. 
It seems attributable to their sparse 
answers to open-ended questions in 
general, or possibly to their being less 
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aware of their own prejudice. An ex- 
amination of the questionnaires and a 
look at the prejudice scores themselves 
confirm these impressions. Only 4.4 
per cent of our sample have scores of 
10 or lower. To be sure, there was a 
higher possible score on our question- 
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or invented) of members of groups 
against which they are prejudiced. In 
part this fact reflects the importance 
of early experience with minorities, and 
in part a tendency to justify present 
prejudices by selective reference to past 
events (real or imaginary).” 


TABLE 1 


A ComMPaRISON OF THE QuaARTILE RANGES IN THE SOUTH DAKOTA AND 
IN THE ALLPORT-KRAMER STUDIES 


ANTI-JEWISH 





ANTI-NFGRO 








ALLPORT-KRAMER 
| 





| | 

SoutH DaKoTa | ALLPORT KRAMER *| South Dakota 
| 
! 


Qr 
Q2 
Q3 
Q4 


o-7 

8-11 
12-160 
17-over 


o-4 
5-9 

10-14 

15-over 


| 
0-5 o-2 
6-9 3-6 
| 7-11 
| 


12-over 


10-14 
15-over 





* These figures were supplied by Mr. B. M. Kramer. 


TABLE 2 


PERCENTAGES OF SUBJECTS WITHIN EAcH QUARTILE OF PREJUDICE 
(UNFAVORABLE) Memories OF Minority Groups Now Dis.ikep 


NEGATIVE 


Scorts WuHo MENTION 





Q1 


Q2 Q3 Q4 | N 





1.3(.8)t 
7-5(25) 
13.1 


Memories of Jews 
Memories of Negroes 
Memories of Indians 


- 


5.8( 46.1) 
11.2 


7-4(20.5) 
9.1(71.6) 
15-7 


26 
56 
109 


1.3(15) 
3.8(66.6) 
10.1 


-2(4.7) 





* The Q's in the case of memories of Negroes refer to the quartiles of the anti-Negro subscore, 


and in the 
respective ly. 


case 


of memories of Jews and Indians, to the anti-Semitic and anti-Indian subscores 


+ All figures given in parentheses in this and all subsequent tables are the comparable percentages 


for the Allport-Kramer study. 


naire than on Allport and Kramer’s. 
However, even when we reduce to 
comparable percentiles we find only 
g.2 per cent who are lower. Using the 
Allport-Kramer criteria, we, like them, 
find that prejudices play an appreciable 
role in at least four-fifths of our popu- 
lation. 

Assertion 2: “Prejudiced people have 
unpleasant childhood memories (real 


In our population the contacts with 
minority groups (which seem necessary 
if one is to have negative or positive 
memories of them) are lacking. We 
find in turn that the relationship 
which Allport and Kramer found be- 
tween real or invented negative mem- 
ories and prejudice is obscured. The 
assertion holds for the few (26) sub- 
jects reporting negative memories con- 
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cerning Jews. The only trend detect- 
able among the 56 subjects reporting 
negative memories of Negroes is a 
slight tendency toward the extremes in 
the prejudice scale. Unlike Allport 
and Kramer, we do not find that there 
are more negative memories of Jews 
than of Negroes, but the reverse. This 
is despite the fact that there are con- 
siderably more Jews than Negroes in 
South Dakota and that the Jews have 
wider ranges of contact. 

As we might expect, there are many 
more cases of negative memories of 
Indians (109) than of the other groups. 
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tarian syndrome of attitudes.” As for 
the students who conform to their 
parents’ attitudes our data tend also to 
be confirmatory, though not at the 
same level of significance. 

We also find what seems to be a 
strong subcultural factor. Only 54 per 
cent of our students acknowledge that 
their attitudes toward minority groups 
reflect that of their parents compared 
to 69 per cent in the Allport-Kramer 
sample. Similarly, a smaller group 
claim to have reacted against parental 
attitudes, so that the percentage who 
have “not been influenced at all” is 


TABLE 3 


PERCENTAGES OF SuBJECTS ACKNOWLEDGING Various Decrees OF PARENTAL INFLUENCE 
Wuo Are IN THE More AND THE Less Preyupicep Hatves 


PARENTS’ 
ATTITUDES 
TAKEN OVER 





Not BEEN 
INFLUENCED 
BY THEM 


REACTED 
AGAINST 
THEM 


TAKEN OVER 
IN A MopIFIED 
Way 





48(44) 
52(56) 


Less prejudiced half 
More prejudiced half 








50(39) 
50(61) 


68(79) 
32(21) 


49(50) 
51(50) 








But here again the only relationship is 
a tendency for those with negative 
memories to be toward the extremes 
of the prejudice scale. 


Assertion 3: “Clinging to parental 
patterns is conducive to prejudice. A 
critical attitude toward parental pat- 
terns is conducive to freedom from 
prejudice.” 

For the small number of students 
who reject or react against their 
parents’ attitudes our findings agree 
those of the Allport-Kramer 
study. Allport and Kramer in turn 
had confirmed earlier findings by 
Frenkel-Brunswik and Sanford (3) 
according to which those rejecting 
parental attitudes seem to have de- 
veloped the “liberal-rebellious, equali- 


with 


our group (42 per 


much higher for 
25 per cent for All- 


cent compared to 
port and Kramer). 

This finding may well be related to 
the tradition of “rugged individual- 
ism” in this area. It might also be said 
to be simply a “lack of insight.” Such 
“lack of insight” in claiming not to 
have been influenced by parental views 
in reference to minority groups has 
been posited by Allport and Kramer 
as a characteristic of the bigot. In 
their sample this claim goes with 
higher prejudice, but this relation does 
not hold in our study. It therefore 
seems that “lack of insight” in deny- 
ing parental influence means different 
things in the two cultural areas and 
should not be equated. 
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Assertion 4: “Bigots report few 
school experiences or teachings favor- 
able to minority groups. Thus they 
either lacked intercultural school train- 
ing or have forgotten it.” 

Those in our sample who report 
that they have been influenced by their 
teachers or school experiences in a 
positive way with respect to their atti- 
tudes toward minority groups (N 
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been influenced at all to be more preju- 
diced. However, only 56 per cent of 
these cases are in the more prejudiced 
half in our sample, compared to 63 
per cent in the Allport-Kramer group. 
Here again we find that the hypothe- 
sized relationship between “lack of in- 
sight” and high prejudice is weakened 
in a subculture dominated by the 
ideal of rugged individualism. In our 


TABLE 4 


PERCENTAGE OF Susyects Reportinc Various Types oF ScHooLt INFLUENCE 
Wuo Fatt into THE Less ok THE More Prejyupicep Har 








Less PREJUDICED More PREJUDICED 





Favorable in general 
Unfavorable in general 
Mixed 


No influence reported 








69 31 
50 
56 44 
51 








TABLE 5 


PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS WHo ConsIDER THE Most IMporTANT THING THEY Have LEARNED 
in ScHoot ABouT Minority Groups as Positive, Necative, Mixep WuHo Fai 
INTO THE Less oR THE More Prejupicep HAF 








N 


More PREJUDICED 


| Less PREJUDICED 





Positive 315 
Negative 25 
Mixed 19 
No influence or no answer 436 


36.5 
70.0 
73-6 
53-3 


63.5 
24.0 
26.4 
46.7 





equals 151) are 69 per cent in the less 
prejudiced half, 31 per cent in the more 
prejudiced half; figures almost identi- 
cal with those obtained by Allport and 
Kramer. Those reporting a negative 
influence are equally divided, whereas 
this group was 65 per cent in the more 
prejudiced half in the Allport-Kramer 
study. Here, however, our N is very 
small; only 28 people reporting such 
influence. We find the same tendency 
that Allport and Kramer found for 
those who report that they have not 


group more than twice as many re- 
spondents report that they have not 
been influenced than report any other 
single category of response, whereas 
Allport and Kramer found this cate- 
gory about equal to their category of 
positive influences. Furthermore, only 
17 per cent of our group reported posi- 
tive influences, compared to 31 per cent 
in the Allport-Kramer group. 
Assertion 5: “The fact that only eight 
per cent of our subjects recalled having 
learned scientific facts about race indi- 








smarts Sa 
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cates that schools are neglecting to 
teach this lesson or else are failing to 
make it stick.” 

Their assertion is made even more 
emphatic by our data, where less than 
2 per cent reported having learned 
scientific facts about race. A negative 
attitude toward facing up to the issues 
of race and prejudice is illustrated by 
the comment of one high-school prin- 
cipal whose permission to administer 
these questionnaires to high-school 
seniors in a sociology class was sought. 
He asserted that his students were “not 


ever (perhaps 25 per cent), develop 
their first feelings of prejudice after 
the age of 16.” 

In the case of Jews and Negroes our 
population shows a steady rise in the 
number reporting the onset of preju- 
dice up to the age of 16. It drops off 
between the ages of 17 to 18, but then 
shoots way up for those over 18. It 
must here be remembered that the age 
structure of our group is quite differ- 
ent from that in the Allport-Kramer 
study due to the influx of veteran stu- 
dents thus giving us an older group 


TABLE 6 


PERCENTAGE OF StupDENTs REPORTING 


DiFFERENT AGES OF ONSET OF DISLIKE 


FOR Jews, NEGROES, AND INDIANS 


DisLiKkE OF NEGROES DisLikeE oF INDIANS 





2-5 years 
6-1 


I years | -9(21.38) 
12-16 years | -5(51.0) 
17-15 years 5(18.6) 
18 and over 

N 


8.8 (3.5) 
11.5(36.0) 
17.5(41.2) 
12.4(11.4) 
49.8 (7.9) 


217 





prejudiced” and that giving them the 
questionnaire might make them preju- 
diced! We are reminded of the taboo 
that has long prevailed against sex 
education. It might make children 
interested in sex! 

However, when the students do re- 
port (even in vague terms) a positive 
influence of schooling they are signifi- 
cantly less prejudiced (X* = 25.2, 
significant beyond 1-per-cent level).? 

Assertion 6: “Most prejudices first 
develop during the school years, be- 
tween the ages of 6 and 16, and espe- 
cially in the age range, 12 to 16. A 
considerable number of people, how- 


2'The chi squares reported in this paper have 


been corrected for continuity. 


in addition to the usual college age 
range. This picture just given does 
not hold for the Indian minority group 
with which our sample has had more 
opportunities for contact. There the 
peak for developing prejudice is 
reached earlier than in any of the All- 
port-Kramer data and does not rise 
sharply at the higher age level. This 
would seem to indicate that previous 
lack of contact with minority groups 
left the veteran with lots of room for 
developing prejudices on the basis of 
service experiences. We should be 
careful about assigning too much weight 
to our data on dislike of Indians since 
only 36 cases felt such a dislike. Our 
principal conclusion is that the Allport- 
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Kramer study underestimates the ex- 


tent to which prejudices may be ac- 


quired after adolescence. 
TABLE 7 


PERCENTAGE OF SUBJECTS AT St‘CCESSIVE AGES 


Wuo Fatt Into THE Morse 


Paeyupicep Har 


| N | Mori PREJUDICED Hat 


68.4(360.4) 
46.4(54.6) 
45-3(54.9) 
57-0(58.9) 
54-7 
43-4 





The breakdown relating 
prejudice is here different from the one 
used in the Allport-Kramer study. The 
top of the scale was expanded because 
of our older veteran group. 

The trend of the relation of age to 
prejudice in our sample is similar to 
that of Allport and Kramer’s with the 
How- 
ever, our age range goes farther than 
theirs and introduces a reversal of the 
relationship. This reversal (tending 
toward less prejudice at the higher 
ages) appears at first doubly surprising 
since the older students are almost al- 
Ways veterans and veterans in our 
sample show more prejudice than non- 
veterans (males). However, the vet- 
eran over 25 whose decision to go back 
to college amounts to a new life plan 
is a rather unusual man. He is likely 
to be less representative of his age 
group than are the subjects in our 
younger age categories. 

The one explanation * which Allport 
and Kramer offer for their findings 


age to 


exception of 16-to-17-year-olds. 


3 Namely, that the younger group may have 
had the benefit of training in schools where the 
principles of tolerance and intergroup understand- 
ing have received more stress in recent years. 


that the youngest are least prejudiced 
would not apply in our case, which 
may help explain our contrary findings. 
The schooling was probably as lack- 
ing in emphasis on this problem for 
the youngest group as for any other. 
The alternate explanation given by 
Allport and Kramer, according to 
which the brighter pupils (who are 
also the younger) “avoid the trap of 
prejudice,” would seem to be definitely 
contradicted by our data. Our younger 
pupils should be brighter also, but they 
certainly do not “avoid the trap of 
prejudice.” These remarks should 
perhaps be tempered somewhat by the 
fact that our N is small for the younger 
students, though we do not know on 
what N the Allport-Kramer conclu- 
sions were based. 

Assertion 7: “Casual contact with 
minority groups does not diminish 
prejudice as markedly as does intimate 
(equal-status) contact. Only a fairly 
close knowledge of a minority group 
reduces one’s susceptibility to second- 
hand stereotypes and epithets concern- 
ing it.” 

It was initially this question of the 
influence of contact with minority 
groups upon prejudice that led to un- 
dertaking this study. Since there are 
very few opportunities for contact with 
members of the Jewish or Negro mi- 
nority in South Dakota, how would 
the amount of prejudice and the pat- 
terning of related factors vary from 
that to be found in New England 
where there were more opportunities 
for such contacts? The questions rela- 
tive to Indians were added since this 
was an easily distinguishable minority 
with which there were considerable 
opportunities for contact and which 
could thus be used for making com- 
parisons. 
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Like Allport and Kramer, we find Semitic. On the other hand, we do 
that those who report little or no con- find that those reporting considerable 
tact with Jews tend to be more anti- contact with Negroes tend to be anti- 
Semitic than those who report average Negro (X* =—i.52, p=0.20). In fact, 
contact. However, unlike them, we in the case of Negroes only an aver- 
do not find those reporting considera- age amount of contact is favorable. 
ble contact tending to be more anti- It seems surprising that 80 people 


TABLE 8 


PERCENTAGE OF SUBJECTS ACKNOWLEDGING Various Decrees oF Equat-Status CoNTACT WITH 
Jews, Necroges, AND INDIANS WHo ARE IN THE MoRE AND THE LEss 
Preyupicep Haves OF THE REsPECTIVE SCALES 








NuMBER OF Equat-Status Contacts CHECKED 





2 AND 3 





Jews 
Less prejudiced 38.7(10) 52.8(35) 54.2(50) 
More prejudiced 61.3(90) 47.2(65) 45.7(50) 

N 452 284 129 


Negroes 
Less prejudiced 44.6(36) 55.7(54) 81.5(65) 
More prejudiced 55.4(64) 44.2(46) 18.5(35) 

N 628 199 27 


Indians 
Less prejudiced 44.6 50.5 63.2 
More prejudiced 55.5 49.6 36.9 

N 514 22 95 














TABLE 9 


PERCENTAGE OF SuBJECTS ACKNOWLEDGING Various Decrees oF OveRALL CONTACT WITH 
Jews, NeGcrors, AND INDIANS WHo ARE IN THE LEss AND THE More 
Preyupicep Haves oF THE ResPEcTIVE SCALES 








Very LittLe or None | AVERAGE CONSIDERABLE 
| 





51.2(43) 58.5(39) 
48.8(57) -5(61) 


Less prejudiced 43.5(25) 
More prejudiced 56.5(76) 
N 508 252 


| 
| 
Jews 
| 


Negroes 
Less prejudiced 49.3(37) 51.0(47) -5(61) 
More prejudiced 50.7(63) 49.0(54) -5(39) 

N 568 196 


Indians 
Less prejudiced 43.7 55.0 
More prejudiced 56.3 45.0 

N 453 242 
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should report considerable contact with 
Negroes. We find that 49 of those 80 
are veterans, most of whose contacts 
were not equal status. Also, since our 
veterans are more prejudiced in gen- 
eral, this may explain the greater preju- 
dice of the group having considerable 
contact. 

If instead of considering ‘the reported 
amount of overall contact we examine 
the reported equal-status contacts in 
school, at work, in recreation, as neigh- 
bors, as friends, the picture changes. 
The greater the number of equal-status 
contacts, the less prejudice against Jews, 
Negroes, and Indians. This confirms 
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only considerable equal-status contacts 
seem favorable to the reduction of 
prejudice. 

Assertion 8: “Religious training in it- 
self does not lessen prejudice. But 
religious training which successfully 
stresses tolerance and brotherhood does 
tend to lessen prejudice.” 

First of all, we can further substan- 
tiate what Allport and Kramer say 
about the falsity of the assumption that 
religious training is a thing of the past. 
The religious influence in our subcul- 
ture is even stronger than that upon 
Harvard and Radcliffe students. The 


percentage reporting very marked re- 


TABLE 10 


PERCENTAGE OF SuByEcTs REPORTING VARYING Decrees OF RELIGious INFLUENCE WHO FALL 
INTO THE MorE AND THE Less Preyupicep HALves OF THE SCALE 








N 


More PREJUDICED Less PREJUDICED 





Marked influence 287 
Moderate influence 403 
Slight influence 116 
No influence 40 
Marked and moderate 690 


49. 50.8 
52. 47-7 
46. 53-5 
35- 65.0 
51. 48.9 











Allport and Kramer’s finding and is 
also in agreement with the findings of 
MacKenzie (5), although the magni- 
tude of the differences between contact 
groups is not as great in our group as 
in that of Allport and Kramer. 
Where Allport and Kramer found 
that not knowing a Negro with about 
the same education was related to being 
in the more anti-Negro half, we found 
that the 21 per cent of our sample 
who have not known an Indian with 
the same education are in the more 
prejudiced half (X* = 4.8, significant 
at 2-per-cent level). In summary, con- 
siderable contact of any kind with Jews 
or Indians seems in our population to 
be associated with less prejudice toward 
that group. In the case of Negroes 


ligious influence in our study is 34 (28); 
moderate, 47 (41); slight, 13 (21); and 
none at all, 5 (10).*  Lumping together 
those who claim that religion is a 
“marked” or “moderate” factor in their 
training, we do not find as the Allport- 
Kramer study did that a significantly 
greater proportion of them is in the 
more prejudiced half. But, like All- 
port and Kramer, we find a significant 
relation between those reporting no in- 
fluence of religious training and those 
in the less prejudiced half (X* = 3.02, 
significant between the 5- and 10-per 
cent levels). 

More light on this subject is obtained 
from asking the students, “How, if 


4 The figures given in parentheses are the com- 
parative figures for the Allport-Kramer group. 
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at all, do you think your religious train- 
ing, either in church or at home, has 
influenced you with respect to your 
attitudes toward, and opinions of, mi- 
nority groups?” When the replies are 
classified as “positive,” “negative,” 
“neutral or mixed” we find that 39 per 
cent of our cases fall into the “positive” 
group, compared to 51 per cent of the 
Allport-Kramer group who report that 
religion has tended to reduce or allay 
prejudice. Of this 39 per cent, 62 per 
cent appear in the less prejudiced half 
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Jews and persons acknowledging no 
religious afhliation, higher among Prot- 
estants and highest among Roman 
Catholics.” 

We find, as did Allport and Kramer, 
that the Catholics lead the list in 
anti-Negro bias. This is contrary to 
the finding of MacKenzie that there 
were no consistent religious differences 
with respect to favorableness toward 
Negroes (5). Furthermore, the Cath- 
olic group also shows the highest per- 
centages of anti-Jewish and anti-Indian 


TABLE 11 


PERCENTAGE OF ProTesTANT, CATHOLIC, 


anD Non-AFFILIATED SuByEcTSs WuHo ARE IN THE More 


AND THE Less Preyupicep HALves OF THE DIFFERENT SUBSCALES 


PROTESTANT 


No AFFILIATION 





More anti-Negro 
Less anti-Negro 
N 


More int if wish 
Less anti-Jewish 


N 


More anti-Indian 
Less anti-Indian 


N 


(X* 18.6, significant beyond the 1- 
per-cent level). Like Allport and 
Kramer, we find that “mixed,” “nega- 
tive,” or “indifferent” influences tend 
toward more prejudice. In summary, 
we do not confirm the Allport-Kramer 
finding that reporting religious influ- 
ence goes with being in the more preju- 
diced half. We do find with them that 
those who report that their religious 
training has had a positive influence 
on their attitudes toward minority 
groups are very significantly in the less 
prejudiced half. And we, too, find that 
an absence of religious influence makes 
for less prejudice. 

Assertion 9: “Prejudice (at least anti- 
Negro prejudice) is lowest among 


5 


bias. Our students with no religious 
afhliation are not as free from prejudice 
as those in the Allport-Kramer study. 
They are definitely less anti-Jewish, but 
with respect to anti-Negro and anti- 
Indian prejudice a very slight majority 
are in the more prejudiced half. On 
the whole, religion is not as clearly re- 
lated to prejudice in this subculture. 

Assertion 10: “Approximately 25 per 
cent of the Jews and 5 per cent of the 
Roman Catholics feel that they have 
been victimized to a more than average 
degree because of their minority group 
afhliation.” 

Six and seven tenths per cent of our 
134 Catholics who answer the question 
report that they feel victimized to a 



























more than average degree. This is in 
rather striking agreement with the 
finding of Allport and Kramer. Our 
N for groups other than Catholic make 
conclusions relative to them out of the 


question. Three of our 17 Indians do 


feel victimized to a more than average 








PERCENTAGE OF CATHOLIC 
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TABLE 12 
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with other minority group members, 
aud less prejudiced against them. Thus 
suffering may engender sympathy and 
compassion rather than displaced re- 
sentment and aggression.” 

Again, we cannot test this hypothesis 
on the Jewish or Indian groups, but 





Susyects FEELING VARYING Decrees OF VICTIMIZATION WHo FALL 


INTO THE More AND THE Less Preyupicep HALves OF THE VARIOUS SCALES 


More Victimizep (N=52) 










Less Victimizep (N84) 





Less anti-Negro 34. 
More anti-Negro 65. 


More anti-Jewish 


Less anti-Indian 


More anti-Indian 30.8 








Less anti-Jewish 37 


Less overall 36.5 
More overall 63. 









6 45.2 
4 54.8 






3 41.7 


58.3 





66.6 
33.4 





50.0 
5 50.0 








Mort 


PERCENTAGE OF MALE AND FEMALE SuByECTS FALLING IN THE LEss AND THE 
Preyupicep Haves 


Less PREJUDICED 





TABLE 13 








| More PREJUDICED 





Male 
Female } 


45.3(45.8) 
55-3(06.7) 


-7(54.2) 


5! 
44-7(33-8) 








degree. 
omitted. 

Assertions 11 and 12: “Those who 
feel that they are victimized to a more 
than average degree tend to develop 
more than average prejudice against 
other minority groups (and, as in the 
case of Jewish victims, even against 
their own group); this fact is consistent 
with the hypothesis that frustration 
and insecurity lead to displaced aggres- 
sion.” “Yet in some cases the more 
victimized person shows the opposite 
tendency—becoming more sympathetic 


Our six Jewish students are 








only for Catholics. So far as the data 
for the 136 Catholic subjects goes it 
scems to confirm Assertion 11. There 
is, however, very little difference be- 
tween the more and less victimized 
groups in respect to anti-Indian preju- 
dice. 

Assertion 13: “Women (at least col- 
lege women) tend to be less prejudiced 
than men.” 

Separating our male and female sub- 
jects, we find a sex difference, but not 
of the order of magnitude found in 
the Allport-Kramer study. It is more 
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in line with that found by Carter (2) 
and with customary findings of atti- 
tude research. 

Assertion 14: “The children of col- 
lege trained parents tend to be freer 
from prejudice than do the children 
of non-college trained parents.” 

Like Allport and Kramer, we find 
that students’ prejudice scores bear an 
appreciable relation to the education 
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time, non-college attendance of parents 
loses its significance as an influencing 
factor. 

Our data do not support Carter’s 
refutation of the Allport-Kramer find- 
ing (2). However, since Carter used 
different breakdowns of the amount of 
education from those used by Allport 
and Kramer or this study, the question 
is still open. 


E 14 


PERCENTAGE DisTRIBUTION OF PREJUDICE Scores AS A FUNCTION OF 
PARENTAL EDUCATION 








= 
| Less PREJUDICED More PREJUDICED 





62. 
57. 
48. 


Both parents college graduates 
One parent college graduate 


Neither parent college graduate 1(41 


7(60.3) 
7(53-9) 


| 37-3(39-7) | 
42.3(47.0) | 


led 


77 almost oe 
4.76 beyond 5% 
Not significant * 


o> 51.9(58.8) 





* Hereafter “not sigaificant” 


in tables will be abbreviated as n.s. 


TABLE 15 


PERCENTAGE DistTRIBUTION OF PRreEjt 
PROGRAMS 


IDICE ScORES 


AccorDING To Major 


oF Stupy 








N Less PREJUDICED 


More PREJUDICED 





48. 
64. 
55. 
38. 


194 


| 


Natural science 
Social science 

Art and literature 
Unclassified 


290 | 


150 | 


9(62) 
3(50) 
2(49) 
6 


51.1(38) 
35-7(50) 
44-5(51) 
61.4 





level of their parents. For students 
one or both of whose parents were col- 
lege trained there seems no doubt that 
prejudice lessened. But where 
neither parent graduated from college 
only 51.9 per cent are in the more 
prejudiced half compared to 58.8 per 
cent in the Allport-Kramer study. The 
above data could be interpreted in the 
following manner: A smaller propor- 
tion of parents attended college in 
South Dakota. This fact differentiates 
more strongly those of our subjects 
At the same 


1S 


whose parents attended. 


Assertion 15: “Students concentrating 
in the natural sciences tend to be less 
prejudiced than those concentrating in 
other fields.” 

This relationship definitely does not 
hold for students in our area. How- 
ever, natural science students are un- 
doubtedly somewhat different in our 
study than in the Allport-Kramer 
study since certain students in agricul- 
ture and mining and animal hus- 
bandry, etc., are included. And one 
would not expect these to be as high 
on the theoretical values as the natural 
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science students in the Allport-Kramer 
sample. Here the social science stu- 
dents are most free from prejudice. 
However, the N for social science is 
so low that one does not feel that one 
can generalize too much from this find- 
ing, although the X? is significant be- 
yond the 10-per-cent level. Acquaint- 
ance with the area does make it seem 
likely, though, that a student going 
in for social science in South Dakota 
is rather unusual, and much more se- 
lected than one doing so in New Eng- 
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relative freedom from prejudice if we 
take into account the fact that it rep- 
resents an all-male population, and 
chiefly veteran. Likewise, the barely 
significant difference for the school of 
nursing may lose its significance if we 
note that it is an all-female population. 
We might remark that the administra- 
tors in two of the schools which were 
significantly on the more prejudiced 
side (teachers college 1 and denomina- 
tional 1) insisted that the question- 
naires were anti-Catholic and that a 


TABLE 16 


PERCENTAGE OF EacH CoLieceE FALLING IN THE Less AND THE More Preyupicep Hatves 








ScHOOL N 


Less PREJUDICED 


More PREJUDICED X? SIGNIFICANCE 





Agriculture and Me- 
chanical Arts 
Mines 


Nursing 
Denominational 1 
Denominational 2 
Teachers 1 
Teachers 
Teachers 3 


Teachers 


wn oo ox NO 








n.s. 
n.s. 


47- 
48. 


36. 
61. 
39- 
58. 
S86 
44- 
64. 


Almost 5% 
Beyond 1% 
Beyond 2% 
Almost 5% 
Beyond 1% 
n.s. 

3.85 5% 


3.56 
7.85 
5.64 
3.20 
12.5 


NO OCC ANS wre 














land. Again, unlike Allport and 
Kramer, our arts and literature students 
(mostly girls) are on the less prejudiced 
half rather than the more (also be- 
yond the 10-per-cent level). Obviously, 
more work needs to be done in respect 
to this correlate of prejudice. 

Assertion 16: “Colleges in the same 
region of the country may show widely 
different levels of prejudice in their 
student populations.” 

This point gains considerable strength 
through consideration of our data. 
Differences between schools are often 
quite striking 

The difference in the case of the 
mining students, which is not statisti- 
cally significant, probably represents a 


saareene + Seana bit Hines lle | nls 
a 


large number of the respondents had 
so complained. They apparently did 
not feel that they were “anti” any of 
the other groups being studied. One 


of the significantly less prejudiced 
schools is a denominational college (of 
a denomination generally considered 
“liberal” in that area) located near a 
more industrial region of the state. It 
offers an entire course devoted to race 
relations.” One of the more prejudiced 
schools was a college of conservative 
denomination. It is of considerable in- 


5“A study of attitudes of races toward one 
another in the light of their cultural backgrounds 
and economic interests as manifested in racial 
ideology, interracial conflicts, and the denial of 
civil rights and social equality.” 1947-48 
catalogue. 
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terest to note that this college achieves 
its higher prejudice score primarily 
on the basis of anti-Jewish feeling. 
Teacher's college 2 is situated in the 
part of the state that is relatively more 
industrial and more “liberal” politi- 
cally. It would thus appear that there 
is some trend for colleges situated in 
the more urbanized-industrialized area 
of the state to be less prejudiced. 

Assertion 17: who have a 
jungle philosophy of life (viewing the 
world as basically evil and dangerous) 
are generally prejudiced.” 

Agreement or slight agreement with 
that the world is 


“Those 


the proposition 
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This dimension was determined ac- 
cording to the subject’s response to the 
statement that “we do not have enough 
discipline in our American way of 
life.” Our data here tend in the same 
direction as those of Allport and 
Kramer, but not quite at the 5-per-cent 
level (X*? = 3.53). 

It would appear that the attitude on 
discipline is subject to more subcultural 
influence as far as its relation to preju- 
dice goes than is the attitude toward 
“the world as an evil place.” 

Assertion 19: “Fear of fraud and 
trickery is positively correlate! with 
prejudice.” 


TABLE 17 


PERCENTAGE 


oF Supyects Reportinc THat We Do or Do Not Have Enovucu Discipiine 


IN Our Way oF Lire Wuo FALt In THE More or THE Less Preyupicep Har 


Less PREJUDICED 


PREJUDICED 








Not enough 
Enougl 


basically evil and dangerous is ex- 
pressed by 35 per cent of our sample 
(compared to 21.3 per cent of the All- 
port-Kramer group). Those who agree 
are 64 per cent in the more prejudiced 
half (X* equal 16.7, significant beyond 
Those who disagree 


1-per-cent level). 
are 58 per cent in the less prejudiced 
half (X° equal 13.9, significant beyond 


1-per-cent level). The fact that a 
larger proportion of our population 
agrees with the proposition seems to 
check with the fact that our population 
seems a little more prejudiced on the 
We have here a striking con- 
of the Allport-Kramer as- 


whole. 
firmation 
sertion. 

Assertion 18: “Those 
authoritarian or disciplinarian outlook 
on life tend to be prejudiced.” 


who haye an 


Our subjects are not as evenly di- 
vided as the Allport-Kramer sample 
when it comes to which they are “more 
afraid, of, gangsters or swindlers.” 
Forty-two per cent of our subjects are 
“more fraid of gangsters” (compared 
to Allport and Kramer’s 50.8 per cent), 
and 58 per cent are more afraid of 
swindlers. This seems logical in view 
of the fact that gangsterism is a rare 
phenomenon in South Dakota. This 
also means that there are a number of 
people who report that they are more 
afraid of swindlers who are actually 
reporting “a more natural fear” con- 
sidering the facts of the region. There- 
fore, we would not expect that report- 
ing a greater fear of swindlers would 
be as highly correlated with prejudice 
as in the Allport-Kramer sample. 
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Where Allport and Kramer find 
that those who are more afraid of 
swindlers are more prejudiced in gen- 
eral, we find that the difference is not 
significant at the 5-per-cent level (p- 
value equal 0.10). Like Allport and 
Kramer, we do find that those who are 
more afraid of gangsters are less preju- 
diced (significant beyond 5-per-cent 
level). If we go on to compute the 
chi square on a 2 x 2 table representing 
the above data, we find, under the 
hypothesis of independence, a_ chi- 
square value of 6.45, which is signifi- 
cant at almost the 1-per-cent level. We 
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Negro I am slightly ashamed of the 
fact that I think of him as a Negro,” 
are, like Allport and Kramer’s subjects, 
significantly less prejudiced (X* equal 
8, significant beyond 1-per-cent level). 

Also on the question of whether the 
subject says he “doesn’t think he has 
prejudices at all,” “knows he has them 
and regards them as natural and un- 
avoidable,” or “knows he has them and 
is somewhat ashamed of the fact,” we 
find some interesting relations. 

Those who say they are not preju- 
diced at all are usually evaluating 
fairly realistically, since 69 per cent of 


TABLE 18 


oF THOSE 
Wuo Art 


PERCENTAGES 


N Less PREJUDICED 


REPORTING DIFFERENT ATTITUDES TOWARD THEIR Own PRreEJuDICE 
IN THE More AND Less Preyupicep Hatves 








More PREJUDICED 





Not prejudiced 87 
Prejudice natural 419 
Ashamed of prejudice 


31.0 
64.0(74) 
36.3 





find also that those who are more afraid 
of swindlers are more anti-Jewish (X* 
equal 6.9, significant beyond 1-per-cent 
level). Our findings therefore agree 
with Ichheiser’s hypothesis (4), con- 


firmed by Allport and Kramer, that. 


those who are afraid of swindlers are 
more anti-Semitic. However, in our 
subculture Allport and Kramer’s claim 
that those who are more afraid of 
swindlers are more prejudiced in gen- 
eral is not confirmed at the same level 
of significance. 

Assertion 20: “Prejudiced persons 
feel little shame or conscious guilt be- 
cause of their prejudices. Relatively 
unprejudiced persons tend to feel 
ashamed of what prejudices they do 
have.” 

Those 


statement, 


shame on _ the 
meet a 


who admit 
“Often when I 


them are in the less prejudiced half. 
However, there are 31 per cent of them 
who are extreme examples of the “lack 
of insight of the bigot,” since they think 
they are not prejudiced at all but actu- 
ally are in the more prejudiced half. 
The Allport-Kramer findings are thus 
confirmed. 

Assertion 21: “Prejudiced persons are 
not prone to sympathize with the un- 
derdog.” 

When asked whether they regarded 
themselves as “particularly prone to 
sympathize with any underdog,” those 
who say “yes” are less prejudiced, and 
those who say “no” are more preju- 
diced. Four hundred sixty-seven say 
yes, and of these 57 per cent are less 
prejudiced; of the 346 who say no, 59.5 
per cent are in the more prejudiced 
half. The chi square for this 2 x 2 table 
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under the hypothesis of independence 
turns out to be 21.9. 

Assertion 22: “Disapproval of legis- 
lation designed to improve the status 
of minority groups is likely to be an 
index of high prejudice.” 

About the same proportion of our 
subjects said they were against the Fair 
Employment Practice Commission as 
of the Allport-Kramer group. Of the 
11.3 per cent of our subjects who did 
declare themselves against the FEPC, 
67 per cent are in the more prejudiced 
half (X* = 10.5). Compared to the 
87-per-cent figure in the Allport- 
Kramer study, it would thus seem 
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proach the matter in a more direct 
fashion. The subjects were asked to 
rate themselves in comparison with the 
average person as (a) much more 
prejudiced than the average; (4) a 
little more than average; (c) average; 
(d) a little less than average; (e¢) much 
less than average. Grouping these we 
find the results given in Table 19. We 
also find that the more prejudiced 
person definitely has poorer insight 
than the less prejudiced person. Our 
figures are not quite as striking as All- 
port and Kramer’s, since our less preju- 
diced have somewhat poorer insight 
than theirs, but they are confirmatory. 


TABLE 19 


PERCENTAGE OF SELF-RATINGS ON PreyupIcE RELATED TO OsTAINED PREJUDICE ScoRE 








| 
Less PreEyUDICED 


More PREJUDICED 





Above average 
Average 


Below average 


.0 (3. 
27.3(13. 
68.7(83. 


4) 13.9(22.4) 
0) 50.6(28.1) 
7) 35-5(39-5) 





that there were more people in our 
population who might be truly saying 
that their reason was: “You can’t legis- 
late against prejudice,” “Laws won't 
change human nature,” etc. It may be 
that this finding is again in line with 
the tradition of rugged individualism— 
that in this area people may be against 
legislation since it reduces the possible 
role of “individualism.” We therefore 
agree that “Disapproval of legislation 
designed to improve the status of mi- 
nority groups is likely to be an index 
of high prejudice,” but it is not quite as 
good an index in our population. 

Assertion 23: “Prejudiced people 
ordinarily underestimate the extent of 
their own prejudices.” 

We have already mentioned the role 
of insight (or its lack) in prejudiced 
people several times. Here we ap- 


The Question of Veterans 

Throughout the body of this paper 
frequent references to the influence of 
veteran status have been made. Since 
this particular problem could not be 
studied at the time of the Allport- 
Kramer study, we should like to come 
back to it in some detail. Table 20 
illustrates the striking and significant 
differences in scores between male vet- 
erans and nonveterans. These differ- 
ences are considerably larger than those 
found between men and women, for 
instance. 

In connection with the questions on 
memory of different minority groups 
and contacts with them it had seemed 
that many of our male subjects were 
claiming, in effect, that they had ac- 
quired their prejudices in service. This 
agrees, of course, with part of our find- 
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ings on the age of onset of dislike of 
groups and the relation of age of sub- 
jects to being more or less prejudiced. 
On checking the questionnaires we 
find that nearly 15 per cent of the vet- 
erans ascribed their prejudices to ex- 
periences in service. Only 1.4 per cent, 
on the other hand, tell of favorable in- 
fluences from service at any point in 
the questionnaire. Granted that there 
may be an element of rationalization 
here, it still seems to be a finding of 
some significance. It confirms Carter, 
who likewise found that veterans were 
more prejudiced than nonveterans (2). 
Results such as these would seem to 
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reducing prejudice because many indi- 
viduals were not prepared to benefit 
from it. They had no previous educa- 
tion concerning minority groups on 
which a healthful interpretation of war 
and Army experience could be based. 


The Indians 


The results of the questions referring 
to anti-Indian prejudice were frankly a 
surprise to the author. From many 
local incidents and the general atmos- 
phere, a considerable amount of preju- 
dice would have been expected. There 
is a strong possibility that the college 
population investigated is not repre- 


TABLE 20 


PERCENTAGE OF VETERAN AND NoNnVETERAN SUBJECTS FALLING IN THE LEss AND THE 
More Preyupicep Haves 








| N | Less PREJUDICED 


More PREJUDICED Xx? 





57.0 10.9 


43.0 
58.1 
61.8 


Veteran 411 
Nonveteran 446 
Nonveteran, male 152 


11.4 
8.05 


41.9 
38.2 





cast some doubt on the democratizing 
influence of service life during World 
War Il. Shirley Star and Eleanor E. 
Maccoby made an intensive study of 
301 white midwestern veterans re- 
ported in The American Soldier, Vol. 
2, which also seems to confirm our 
data (7). One half of their subjects 
predicted trouble with Negroes, and 
one-sixth predicted trouble with Jews. 
While a few felt that tolerance had 
been promoted by interracial contact 
in the Army, a larger group seem to 
have reinforced their pre-Army_atti- 
tudes while in the service. Factors 
such as those mentioned by M. B. 
Smith in connection with the lack of 
international mindedness in service 
men are important here (6). The war 
was not an educational experience in 


sentative of the population at large. 
The college students may have had 
opportunity for equal-status contacts 
which has influenced their answers to 
our questions.© On the whole the 
Indian population of the state does not 
represent a very active group in politics 
or civic activities. Only few efforts are 
made to combat anti-Indian discrimina- 
tion. It may be that some change in 
this will be brought about by the return 
of Indian veterans. Most white in- 
habitants are inclined to think of the 

6 There were 17 Indians in our sample. This 
alone would provide a relatively high number of 
equal-status contacts for our college population. 
Especially if one compares it to the fact that only 
15 living Sioux (including quarter bloods) could 
be found for inclusion in the section on “Edu- 
cated Sioux” in the 1946 volume of the South 


Dakota Historical Collections, to the great dis- 
appointment of its editor. 
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Indians more in terms of their being a 
burden or responsibility than of their 
being a threat. Further, they constitute 
an added attraction for the tourist trade. 


SUMMARY 


A test of the generality of the Allport 
and Kramer assertions based on a study 
of students in New England colleges 
has been attempted by a replication in 
a strikingly different subculture. Our 
investigation shows excellent confirma- 
tion of many—indeed most—of the 
Allport and Kramer findings. 

In spite of the almost total absence of 
Negroes and Jews in the region, the 
prejudice scores toward these groups 
are higher in our South Dakota popu 
lation than the scores obtained by All- 
port and Kramer at Harvard, Radcliffe, 
and Dartmouth." 

It seems to be of considerable signifi- 
cance that in both subcultures the 
answers to certain questions involving 
the basic Weltanschauung of the sub- 
jects have substantially the same rela- 
tionship to the pattern of prejudice. A 
jungle philosophy, in which the world 
is held to be basically evil, goes with 
being in the more prejudiced group. 
So does a disciplinary outlook—the 
view that there is not enough discipline 
in our American way of life. Fear of 
fraud and trickery also goes with more 
lice in general and anti-Semitism 


prejudice 
Prejudiced persons in 


in particular. 
tion, the follow 

In an 
minori 


measured by th 


area 


small 


t ledly higher than in an 
much greater opportunity for equal 
exists Though the relationship 
ejudice ‘s by no 
inclined to look 
vith doubt upon statements such as the following 
le b irchild (Fairchild. H. P. Race and 

N ai ynality 15 fact n Ime in life Ne Ww 
York: Ronald Press, 1947, p. 93): “In com- 


where | 


etween ver 1 and active 


ins obvious, one would 


ma 


munities there are only few Jewish indi- 


viduals or families e is little or no active 


anti-Semitism.” 
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general do not sympathize with under- 
dogs and feel little shame for their 
prejudices, whereas those who are less 
prejudiced feel ashamed of what preju- 
dice they have. In addition, prejudiced 
persons underestimate the extent of 
their own prejudices. 

Our findings further agree with those 
of Allport and Kramer in that we find 
that: (1) the more equal-status contacts, 
the less prejudice; (2) women are less 
prejudiced than men; (3) children of 
college-trained parents are less preju- 
diced than those of non-college-trained 
parents; (4) colleges in the same region 
vary widely in their level of prejudice; 
(5) prejudice is higher among the 
Roman Catholics in our sample than in 
any other religious group; (6) there is 
striking agreement with Allport and 
Kramer on the small percentage of 
Roman Catholics who feel victimized 
(5 per cent for Allport and Kramer, 
6.7 per cent for our subjects); (7) 
among the Roman Catholics those who 
feel more victimized are more preju- 
diced; (8) the highly prejudiced report 
fewer favorable teachings regarding 
minorities than the less prejudiced; (9) 
reaction against parental patterns is 
associated with freedom from preju- 
dice; (10) those who report a positive 
influence of religious training on their 
attitudes toward minorities are in the 
less prejudiced half.* 

Our findings also tend to confirm 
other of the Allport-Kramer findings, 


though at levels of significance that do 
(1) Clinging to 
with 


not reach 5 per cent. 
parental patterns is 
more prejudice. (2) Our findings on 
the age at which prejudice develops are 
somewhat similar. For our population, 
however, the Allport-Kramer figures 


associated 


of the above two para 
using chi 


8 Where the findings 
were tested for 
square, they were significant at close to the 5-per- 


cent level 


graphs significance 
g 


or better. 
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considerably underestimate the percent- 
age in which the onset of prejudice 
occurs after adolescence. (3) Those 
who report no influence of religious 
training are in the less prejudiced 
group. (4) Disapproval of legislation 
designed to improve the status of mi- 
nority groups (FEPC), which was an 
excellent index of high prejudice in the 
Allport-Kramer group, is only mod- 
erately related to prejudice in our 
population. 

The points at which we disagree 
with their assertions are: (1) their 
finding that natural science students 
tend to be in the less prejudiced group, 
and (2) their finding that subjects who 
report marked or moderate influence of 
religious training are significantly more 
prejudiced. In both cases our groups 
are almost evenly divided between the 
more and the less prejudiced. 

Those findings which are new to our 
study are: (1) The male veterans are 
much more prejudiced than the male 
(2) Fifteen per cent of 
spontaneously attribute 


nonveterans. 
the veterans 


oS nea (enue ebsites ee 
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their prejudices to experiences in mili- 
tary service. (3) If our impressions are 
to be trusted, we must conclude that 
either our instrument is inadequate for 
measuring anti-Indian prejudice or our 
sample is not representative of the 
population at large. 
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PARENT PREFERENCES IN YOUNG CHILDREN’S DOLL-PLAY 
INTERVIEWS * 


BY R. B. 


AMMONS anp H. 


S. AMMONS 


Tulane University 


HETHER ov not there is a uni- 

versal factor of sexual attach- 

ment of a child to the cross-sex 
parent has been the basis for much 
speculation and often emotional de- 
bate among people interested in the 
study of human behavior. Although 
a considerable amount of evidence on 
this point has been gathered and many 
of the studies have shown provocative 
trends, conclusive results are nowhere 
to be found. 

Present Information on Parent Pref- 
erences. Opinion as to the origin of 
parent preference has ranged from the 
inherited pattern inherent in Freud’s 
concept of the “Oedipus complex” to 
Watson’s purely learning theory based 
on chance factors in the environment. 
Freud (6, 7, 8) constructs part of his 
personality theory on the supposed fact 
of the sexualizing of the Oedipus com- 
plex where “the small son develops a 
tenderness for the mother, the small 
daughter loves the father.” Beliefs 
similar to those of Freud have been 
held by such writers as White (26), 
Moll (15), Homburger (10), and 
Seligman (23). 

Adler (1) disagrees with the concept 
of the Oedipus feeling as an inherited 
trait in all children. He believes that 
where it is shown to exist it has come 
about solely through the experiences 


* Thanks are due to Drs. C. E. Meyers and 
W. W. Grings of the University of Southern Cali- 
fornia for many valuable suggestions in connec- 
tion with this study, to Mr. Daniel Brown of 
the University of Denver and to Dr. Jack Sparer 
of the University of Colorado for critical reading 
of the manuscript. 


of the child. Putting this point of view 
in a different way, Mursell (16) be- 
lieves that both boys and girls prefer 
the mother because she is a “complex 
of food signs.” 

A more extreme environmental point 
of view is stated by Katz and Katz (12) 
and Watson (25). Katz and Katz 
believe that the child’s preferences de- 
pend on his experiences, often shifting 
from one to the other parent. Watson 
points to learning as the only factor 
which will cause the child to love 
anyone. 

Very few studies giving systematic 
observational evidence on the incidence 
and nature of parent preferences have 
been reported. Hamilton (9) asked 
100 men and 100 women about their 
childhood relationships with _ their 
parents. He reported the following 
results: 


Men | WoMEN 





fonder of father 
fonder of mother 
always on friendly terms 
with father 
| always on friendly terms 
with mother 
irritability toward father 
| irritability toward mother 
| never irritable toward 
father 
| never irritable 
mother 


toward 





These data show a certain degree of 
cross-sex parental preference. 

Newell (17), in a questionnaire study 
of family attitudes of juvenile delin- 
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quents, found that 80 per cent of the 
boys preferred their mothers and that 
10 per cent preferred their fathers. Of 
the girls, 53 per cent preterred the father 
and 33 per cent preferred the mother. 
In a similar study, Yarnelle (27) an- 
alyzed the records of 40 problem chil- 
dren between the ages of 8 and 10 
and also found that the boys generally 
preferred their mothers. Only when 
the mother definitely rejected them was 
their preference less marked. The 
girls, on the other hand, preferred the 
parent who overprotected them and 
who dominated in the family. In at- 
tacking the same kind of problem, 
Busemann (3) obtained compositions 
from children between 10 and 18 years 
of age on the subject, “an episode in 
which I was punished; another in which 
I was praised by my parents.” Boys 
mentioned father as punisher in 52 per 
cent of the compositions, mother in 33 
per cent. In only 27 per cent of the 
girls’ stories the father punishes them, 
the mother in 55 per cent. 

A more direct approach to the prob- 
lem was made by Simpson (24). Be- 
sides asking direct questions, e.g., 
“Whom do you like best at home?”, 
responses to a set of nine pictures, two 
stories, and reports of the child’s dreams 
were used. It was found that children 
have very definite preferences for one 
parent or the other. Children as a 
group preferred the mother (127— 
father; 327—mother; 46—no prefer. 
ence). This tendency was more 
marked on the part of the boys than 
on the part of the girls: more boys than 
girls preferred the mother; more girls 
than boys preferred the father. By ten 
years, both sexes showed an overwhelm- 
ing mother preference. In the possibly 
more “projective” preference scores, the 
boys showed the same preferences as 
they did in answer to direct questions. 


4gt 


However, the girls showed a much 
more pronounced mother preference by 
this method than in answer to direct 
questions. Throughout the _ entire 
study the boys were much more stable 
in their preferences than were the girls. 
On the basis of reasons given by chil- 
dren for their preferences Simpson con- 
cluded that they like: (1) the parent 
best who best caters to their material 
wants; after that, the parent (2) who is 
nice to them, (3) plays with them, (4) 
spanks them least, and (5) whom they 
are taught to like best. These results 
seem to justify the conclusion that at 
least on the “conscious” level parent 
preferences are fairly closely related to 
the child’s experences. 

Doll-play Approaches to the Study of 
Personality Structure. Although pro- 


jective techniques have been used ex- 
tensively for some time in the study 
of personality, only recently have ade- 
quate ‘methods for studying younger 
children been developed. These meth- 
ods depend upon the observation and 


analysis of behavior during play, par- 
ticularly doll play. 

The potentialities of the doll-play sit- 
uation are indicated by the work of 
Sargent (22), Levy (13), and Despert 
(5). In studying the spontaneous doll 
play of a normal nine-year-old boy in 
a natural setting Sargent observed that 
the child appeared to be projecting his 
personal problems. Levy, after intensive 
work using the play technique to study 
hostility patterns in sibling rivalry ex- 
periments, concluded that 
the feelings of children can be revealed 
through activity in play situations, so or- 
ganized as to satisfy the requirement of 
experimental procedure and yet sufficiently 
flexible to allow abundant variety of behavior. 


Despert reported that children drama- 
tized their home life in factual and 
fantasied situations and that the asso- 
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ciated emotional expressions were not 
always the same as those observed in 
their overt social behavior. 

Doll play often brings out feelings on 
the part of the child which are not avail- 
able from case histories, parents’ reports, 
or even from the child’s own responses 
to questions about them. Conn (4) ex- 
plains how the child reveals himself: 

It is not the child himself, but the doll, 
who is afraid of the dark. It is not he 
who is jealous or hates, but the doll char 


acter. . . . He can describe the 
and imaginations that may explain the doll’s 


emotions 
behavior and consequently his own. 


In this connection, Jeffre’s results (11) 
demonstrate empirically that the child’s 
doll-play dramatizations tend to reflect 
actual parent-child relationships, and in 
a much inhibited way than the 
child himself responds in a comparable 


less 


: 
non-doll-play situation. 

In the doll-play situation the doll child 
was often aggressive, at times to the extent 
of spanking the mother doll or cooking her 
on the stove. 


Studies reported by Sears’ students 
(2, 11, 18, 19, 20, 21, 28) have dealt 
mainly with problems of methodology 
in an attempt to discover the important 
variables in doll-play experimentation. 
Well-organized observational and an- 
alytic procedures have led in their stud- 
ies to high observer agreements. Cer- 
tain of their general findings have po- 
tential importance for any further work 
with doll play. Bach (2) found that 
“normal” children produced intensively 
aggressive fantasies during doll play. 
Pintler, Phillips, and Sears (20), in 
studying sex differences in the doll play 
of preschool children, found that 
girls had reliably greater amounts of stereo 
typed thematic play than boys. Boys sig 
nificantly exceeded girls in amount of non- 
human thematic play, number of theme 
changes, and amount of nontangential ag- 
gression. No reliable sex differences were 
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found in amount of exploratory and organi- 
zational activity, self-thematic play, non- 
stereotyped thematic play, tangential play 


behavior, or tangential aggression. 


They interpret the data in terms of “a 
sex-typing process dependent on social 
learning during early childhood.” 
Doll play can thus be considered as 
a reliable avenue to the understanding 
of children’s underlying and often re- 
pressed motivations and feelings. 


PRoBLEM 


This study attempts to determine the 
relationships between parent preferences 
indicated by preschool-age children and 
the following variables: (1) degree to 
which the child is aware of being asked 
for “his own” preference, (2) age, (3) 
sex, (4) situation with respect to which 
a preference is to be expressed, and (5) 
related home experiences. 


OBSERVATIONAL DeEsIcGn 


Subjects. Fifty-eight children attend- 
ing four public day-care centers and a 
kindergarten were used as subjects.' 
This includes all children in these 
groups meeting the following criteria: 

1. Between the ages of 3-0 and 6-0. 
2. Living with both natural par- 
ents. If S (subject) was adopted 
or if the parents sepa- 
rated for any reason, S was elim- 
inated. 
At least third-generation “Amer- 
icans.” Homogeneity of cul- 
tural background was also ob- 
tained by eliminating all Negro 
and Spanish-American children. 


Ten children were eliminated for 
various reasons: three with whom rap- 


were 


1 The authors wish to acknowledge the help of 
Miss Betty Johnson of the Denver Bureau of 
Public Welfare and Dr. W. D. Asfahl, principal 
of University Park School, Denver, Colorado, for 


assistance in obtaining children for this study. 
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port could not be maintained because of 
a generalized fear of new situations, 
two because even with considerable en- 
couragement and assurance they did not 
seem to understand what was expected 
of them, and five because they were 
not available for the second session 
within the maximum time limit of 14 
days after the first session. 

The final group of 48 Ss (subjects) 
consisted of 6 subgroups of 8 children 
each arranged as shown in Table 1. 


TABLE 1 
CoMPOSITION OF SUBGROUPS 
| 


AVERAGE AGE 
(YEARS) 


| 
SuspGrouP| NuMBER 








3B f Boys 
3G Girls 
4B ‘ Boys 
4G Girls 
5B Boys 
5G f Girls 








A tabulation of fathers’ occupations 
showed that approximately one-third 
were from the professional group, one- 
third were engaged in sales or clerical 
work, and one-third could be consid- 
ered to be skilled workmen. It can be 
seen that the group is urban, of above- 
average socio-economic status, and ex- 
cludes farmers and unskilled workmen. 
On the other hand, a rather wide range 
of occupational levels is included, and 
all occupational groups are quite evenly 
represented in the three age groups. 

The day-care center children were 
available from approximately 8 am to 
5 pM, while those in the kindergarten 
attended only in the afternoon. The 
amount of time the children spent with 
each parent was found to be approxi- 
mately the same when parents were 
subsequently questioned. 

All of the children were familiar with 
E (experimenter), who spent some time 
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in each group becoming acquainted 
with them, learning their names, and 
establishing suitable rapport. All of the 
Ss were naive to this form of doll play. 

Procedure. Two distinct methods 
were used in attempting to discover 
the children’s preferences for either par- 
ent. The first consisted of direct ques- 
tioning in a free-play situation, and the 
other was the projective method of hav- 
ing the child give the preferences of 
the child doll (with whom he had pre- 
sumably identified) in a doll-play situ- 
ation. In this manner an attempt was 
made to discover relatively “conscious” 
and “unconscious” preferences. 

In the free-play situation S was ap- 
proached by E while he or she was play- 
ing alone, and was asked several ques- 
tions, including “Whom do you like 
best at home?” If S named someone 
other than one of the parents, the ques- 
tion was repeated, “Whom do you like 
best, Mother or Father?”? With the 
younger children it was necessary to 
use a slightly different form of the ques- 
tion. E asked S if he lived with his 
mother and daddy at home and then 
asked, “Which one do you like best?” 
If he answered that he liked both, the 
question was repeated, “Which one do 
you like best?” (“Best” used rather 
than “better,” for the sake of emphasis.) 

Each S participated in two doll-play 
interview sessions. For the first, S was 
approached at a time when he was not 
too preoccupied with or involved in 
some activity and it was felt he would 
welcome a change. He was asked if he 
would like to see “some things I 
brought over for boys and girls to play 
with.” Most of the Ss were eager to 
leave with E; those who showed any 
reluctance were told, “Well, some other 

2 The form of this question was taken directly 
from Simpson (24), who found that with older 


children (CA’s § to 9) it called forth very definite 
statements of preferences. 
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time you can come. I'll see if 

wants to go now.” E then picked some- 
one who, it was felt, would be happy to 
go. 

On the way to the observation room 
(a distance of a short block in one 
center and in the other locations the 
distance of a large play room) E talked 
with S, attempting to gain his confi- 
dence and to appear in the role of a 
sympathetic, non-censoring individual. 
As often as possible hostile and ag- 
gressive feelings were recognized and 
accepted in an attempt to make S feel 
free to bring out as much suppressed 
feeling as he desired without fear of 
punishment. 

When S and E entered the doll-play 
room, S was presented with furniture 
arranged in a model house, and three 
dolls. He was told, “Here is a little boy 
just about as old as you are and here are 
his daddy and mommy. Which one 
does the little boy like best?” After 
S answered, E said, “Now let’s see 
what they do.” E then had the child 
doll go through actions following in 
general the daily routine of S: he got 
up, went to the toilet, dressed, was 
punished by and reconciled with each 
parent, ate his breakfast, helped in the 
home, played, went walking and riding, 
bought a present, was read to by both 
parents, had a bath and went to bed and 
to sleep. Aside from the standard sit- 
uations, the mother and father were 
not mentioned, nor was there any E 
action involving them. No mention 
was made by E of the relationship be- 
tween the parents. During the dram- 
atization the following questions were 
asked as they seemed to fit into the ac- 
tion and not interfere with the child’s 
on-going play: 

1. Toilet: “Which one does the little boy 

want to take him to the toilet?” 

2. Dressing: “Which one does the little boy 

want to help him get dressed?” 
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“The mommy spanks the 


3. Punishment: 
Which one does he like 


little boy. 
best now?” 

. Reconciliation: “Now the mommy is 
through spanking the little boy. The 
little boy feels all right now. Which 
one does he like best now?” 

. Eating 1: “Which one would he like to 
fix his breakfast?” 

. Eating 2: “Which one does the little 
boy want to sit next to at the table?” 

. Helping: “The mommy is washing the 
dishes and the daddy is fixing the 
stove. Which one does the little boy 
want to help?” 

3. Play: “Which one does the little boy 
want to play with?” 

. Punishment (father): (same as_ for 
mother) 

. Reconciliation (father): (same as for 
mother) 

. Walking: “Now they’re all going for a 
walk. Whose hand does the little 
boy want to hold?” 

. Riding: “When they go riding on the 
streetcar, which one does the little 
boy want to sit next to?” 

. Present: “The little boy 
money to buy one present. 
one does he buy it for?” 

. Story (mother): 
story to the little boy. 
does he like best now?” 

. Story (father): (same as for mother) 

. Bath: “Which one does he want to give 
him a bath?” 

. To bed: “Now the little boy is going 
to bed. Which one does he want to 
put him to bed?” 

. Sleeping: “If the little boy could sleep 
in the big bed over here, which one 
would he like to get in bed with 
and sleep with?” 


has enough 
Which 


“The mommy reads a 
Which one 


In the case of girls, the word “girl” 


was substituted for “boy.” Care was 
taken to see that in these situations the 
mother and father were rewarding or 
punishing an equal number of times. 
Care was also taken to see that each 
situation was separate to avoid any 
carryover from the preceding situation. 
A reconciliation situation was brought 
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in in an attempt to neutralize the feel- 
ing of the “little boy,” so that the punish- 
ment situation would not carry over 
into the next situation; i.e., the child 
might want to hold his mother’s hand 
because his daddy had just spanked 
him—making the father suffer twice for 
the same punishment. 

After all the situations had been 
given in as natural a manner as possible 
S was allowed to play freely with the 
dolls for a maximum of 10 minutes, 
E saying, “You may play with them 
any way you like. You may let the 
little boy do anything he wants to.” S 
was allowed to terminate the session at 
any time. During this period and also 
during the dramatization any spontane- 
ous positive or negative doll action 
toward either parent was recorded. Due 
to the small number of these responses, 
these data are not included in this paper. 
At the end of the free play, S was again 
asked, “Which one does the little boy 
like best?” After S answered, E said, 


“Would the little boy like to marry his 


hb 
, 


(naming the last preference 
given.) As a check on whatever an- 
swer was given S was then asked if the 
boy would like to marry the other 
parent.® 

The second doll-interview session was 
in all practical respects the same as the 
first, coming 6 to 14 days later, with a 
total group mean of 8.1 days. It was 
felt that this repetition would provide 
a check on the reliability of Ss’ re- 
sponses over a period of time. Also, 
since it had previously been found that 
aggressive responses increase from first 
to second sessions (28), it was hoped that 


8 The responses to the marriage questions are 
not included in the “preference score” but are 
treated separately, because they are “leading” 
questions of a highly structured nature. In addi- 
tion to the 18 standard items, general preferences 
were asked for at the beginning and end of each 
session, making a total of 20 sccrable items in 
the doll interview. 
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S might reveal more of his “true” feel- 
ings in the second session. 

Each of the sessions lasted about 20 
minutes. The same Es (the authors) 
conducted all the sessions, testing equal 
numbers of boys and girls at each age 
level. 

Since it was hoped to check the 
relationship between the child’s prefer- 
ences as expressed in the doll-play inter- 
views and his home experiences, perti- 
nent information was collected from 
the parents by the experimenters (14 
children) and by head teachers (34 chil- 
dren). Parents were asked which more 
frequently carried out the following 12 
activities with the child: taking to toilet 
(Qr), dressing (Q2), cooking for (Q5), 
sitting next to at table during eating 
(Q6), having child help with household 
task (Q7), playing with (Q8), holding 
hand while taking a walk with (Q11), 
sitting next to on a streetcar (Q12), 
child buying present for parent (Q13), 
giving bath (Q16), putting to bed 
(Q17), sleeping with (Q18). Num- 
bers following items refer to questions 
used in the doll-play interview with re- 
spect to which information was col- 
lected from parents. Thus Qr in each 
case dealt with which parent was asso- 
ciated with going to the toilet. In the 
doll play, the child was asked his pref- 
ence; in the subsequent questioning, the 
parents indicated which parent most 
often actually took the child to the 
toilet. 

It was hoped that this method would 
allow the measurement of the child’s 
parent preferences by a projective tech- 
nique, and the comparison of those 
preferences with the child’s actual ex- 
periences. 

Materials. No special materials were 
needed in the free-play situation which 
was conducted informally on the play- 
grounds of the school and centers. For 
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the doll play three pipestem cleaner 
dolls were used, a mother, a father, and 
a child doll the same sex as S. They 
were 7, 644, and 3% inches tall, re- 
spectively, and were flexible and easy 
to manipulate. Each was made clearly 
identifiable by means of clothing and 
facial features. 

The furniture used was appropriate 
in size and consisted of: stove, refrig- 
erator, sink, kitchen table, three kitchen 
chairs, dining table, three dining chairs, 
double bed, vanity, child’s bed, dresser, 
bathtub, toilet, lavatory, couch, two easy 
chairs, living room table, radio, and 
16 sections of walls. The dolls and 
furniture were arranged in a standard 
plan of six rooms at the beginning of 
each session in order to decrease the 
amount of organizational behavior and 
to facilitate the dramatization necessary. 


RESULTS 

Results and their analyses are pre- 
sented as follows: (1) scoring and ob- 
server reliability, (2) consistency of 
doll-play responses within a session and 
from one session to the next, (3) com- 
parison of and “uncon- 
scious” preferences, (4) deviations of 
groups from equal preferences for both 
parents, (5) age and sex differences in 
preferences, (6) comparison of re- 
sponses to specific items in the prefer- 
ence scale, (7) relation of preferences 
to actual home experiences. 

Scoring and Observer Reliability. In 
order to give a “preference score,” the 


“conscious” 


following method was used to evaluate 
the responses obtained in the doll-play 
mother-preference __re- 
1 and each father- 
preference response given —I. 
Neutral responses (“both” or “neither” 
preferred) were scored zero. The scores 
were then added arithmetically for each 
S and a constant of 20 was added to 
make all scores positive. 


sessions: each 
sponse was given 


was 
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An experimenter and an assistant* 
observed 10 of the experimental sessions 
and independently recorded all re- 
sponses to questions and all positive or 
negative doll action. These were scored 
by the above method and _ reliability 
determined by a rank-order correlation 
between the scores of the 10 sessions. 
The correlation coefficient was found to 
be .g9. 

All 48 records were scored independ- 
ently by the two observers, and the two 
scorings were found to agree perfectly. 
Thus both observational and scoring 
reliabilities were found to be nearly per- 
fect in this rather simple interview situ- 
ation. 

TABLE 2 
First AND 
Scores 


CorRRELATIONS BETWEEN SECOND 


SESSION PREFERENCE 


CorRRELATIONS * 





Groups 


|} RANK ORDER Propuct MoMENT 





3B 
3G 
4B 
4G 
5B 


5G 





* Both types included because of small size of 
samples. 
Consistency of Doll-Play Responses 


from One Session to the Next. Two 


preference scores were obtained for each 
of the groups from the doll-play ses- 
sions: a first session score and a second 
The correlations between 


session score. 
first and second session scores are given 
in Table 2. It can be seen that the 
three-year-old boys were the least con- 
sistent of all the groups from first to 
second session, showing a correlation 
which is very nearly zero. Of the 

* Thanks are due Mr. Hans Kakies for aiding 
in the determination of observer reliability. 
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other groups, the five-year-old boys 
show the highest correlation, with the 
three-year-old girls second highest. 
There seems to be an increase with age 
in consistency of preference for the boys 
and a slight decrease with age for girls. 

Odd-Even Reliabilities of the Doll- 
Play Interview by Groups. As there 
was good reason to believe the total 
group was not homogeneous, in view 
of its being stratified by age, correla- 


TAI 


Opp-Even RELIABILITIES OF 


Session I 


Doti-PLay INTERVIEW 


IN YOUNG CHILDREN 
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parently not affected appreciably by age 
or sex, and is equally high in both ses- 
sions. 

Comparison of “Conscious” and “Un- 
conscious” Preferences. In order to de- 
termine the relationship between “con- 
scious” and “unconscious” preferences, 
the mother responses to the direct ques- 
tion, “Which one do you like best?”, 
and for the second doll-play session to 
the last preference question, “Which 


ILE 3 


BY GROUPS 


Sr SSION Il 





| 
| 
Group 
' PRopuUCcT | 
MOMENT | 


RANK-ORDER | 
CORRELATION 


CorRECTED 
Propuct 
MOMENT 
CoRRELATION | CORRELATION 
| | 


i ~ 
= CorRECTED ® 


RANK-ORDER | Propwuct- Propuct- 


| CORRELATION | MOMENT 


| CORRELATION 


MOMENT 
CORRELATION 





+ 


3B ; .6 
1G | | 
4B 

4G 
5B 
5G 


Medians 


-62 
-55 
-55 
.78 


coe NO 


PMIiW NAT 


I 
a 


-64 





-79 
od | 


71 
. 88 


*/ 


.69 
.58 
-52 


-64 
58 


61 


> 
/ 





: 
| 
| 





* Since the correlations were between two sets of 10 items, the reliability 


for all 20 items can be 


estimated from the Spearman-Brown prophecy formula. 


tions were computed individually for 
the six groups. Table 3 gives the re- 
liabilities based on the correlation of 
mother-preference score on the odd 
items (N= 10) of the scale with this 
score on the even items (N= 10). Both 
rank-order and product-moment corre- 
lation coefficients are given because of 
the small number of subjects (N= 8) 
in each group. The correlations are al- 
most all positive and fairly large. The 
median product-moment correlation 
corrected to 20-item length was .77 for 
Session I and .75 for Session II. It can 
be seen that the reliability of the method 
is quite high enough for group investi- 
gations such as the present one, is ap- 


one does the little boy like best?”, were 
tabulated for each group. These data 
are given in Table 4. They seem to 
show that there is ne consistent tend- 
ency for boys to show more preference 
for the mother in their unconscious re- 
sponses or the girls for the father. The 
percentage of self-agreement between 
conscious and unconscious responses 
was computed for each age-sex group 
by dividing twice the number of agree- 
ments between the two answers for each 
S by the total number of responses for 
that S. The percentages obtained were: 


4G 
-625 


5B 
.50 


5G 
-625 


3B 
5 


3G 
5 


4B 
.50 


Group: 
Percentage: 


> 


> 
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Agreement was defined as where the 
same response was given to the two 
questions by the same S: Mother- 
Mother; Father-Father; or Both-Both. 
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The percentages of agreement show a 
trend toward greater conscious-uncon- 
scious agreement with increasing age 
which may be due to an increasing re- 


TABLE 4 


Responses TO Direct AND INDIRECT QuESTIONS CONCERNING PREFERENCE 








MoTHER-PREFERENCE 


Scores * 





. Conscious 
Group 


Direct QUESTION 


Un ONSCIOUS 
(Seconp Session Dott INTERVIEW) 





3B 
2G 
4B 
4G 
5B 
sG | 


AMA 


AviVw Vin 


al 








* This figure represents number of Ss expressing a preference for the mother. 


8 Ss in each group, the 
“father preference” 
group preferring each parent. 


Zero. A score of 4 


would be 


TABLE 5 


MEANS AND STANDARD DEVIATIONS FOR First 
AND SEcoND Do .t-INTERVIEW SEssION 
PREFERENCE Scores * 


5 
*5 
5 








sum of the pluses and 
a mother preference 


* Score represents the 
minuses and zeros, where 
+-1 to the child’s score, a father preference 

Since 30 
preference” 
extreme 
preter- 


adds 
adds a —1, and no preterence, a zcro. 
was added to “equal 
would be represented by a score of 30; 
father extreme mother 
ence, 50. 


each score, 


preference, 1 


maximum possible “mother preference” 
would indicate an equal number of children in the 


Since there were 


would be 8 while the maximum 


liability of responses (see Table 3), or 
an actual change in the relationships 
of conscious and unconscious prefer- 
ences toward greater agreement. It is 
to be noted, however, that even at the 
points of greatest agreement only 
slightly more than 50-per-cent agree- 
ment is found. 

Differences of Groups from No Pref- 
erence. Table 5 shows the mean scores 
and standard deviations for the two 
sessions for the various groups. Since a 
constant of 20 was added to all scores, 
scores below 30 show a father prefer 
ence and those above 30 show a mother 
preference. We see first from Table 5 
that three- and four-year-old boys show 
a father preference; four- and five-year- 
old girls show a mother preference; and 
that three-year-old girls and five-year- 
old boys seem to be relatively neutral. 
Table 6 shows the statistical significance 
of the deviations from equal preference 
by testing the hypothesis that the true 
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mean preference score is 30 (equal ence in the same direction from first 
preference). to second sessions for all groups. This 

If our “true” mean were 30 we would shows a possible trend in the direction 
expect the second-session scores to “re- of less “inhibition” in the second session 
gress” toward the mean. It can be seen and perhaps reveals “truer” feelings on 
from Table 5 that except in Group 5B the part of the Ss, a possibility men- 
there is a slight increase of the prefer- tioned previously. 


TABLE 6 
SIGNIFICANCES * OF PREFERENCES SHOWN BY VAaRIous Groups 
(df t = 7) 








PERCENTAGE 
Grot SEssION } LEVEL oF 
CoNFIDENCE ¢ 





Ist 23. 
2nd 24 
Ist 29. 
2nd 26. 
Ist 28. 
2nd 27. 
Ist 37. 
2nd 39. 
Ist 31. 
2nd 30. 
Ist 35. 
2nd 30.5 




















* This is tested by assuming that if there were an equal preference, the true mean score would 
be 30. Scores below this would favor the father, above this would favor the mother. 
t See Lindquist (14). 


TABLE 7 


SIGNIFICANCE OF DIFFERENCES BETWEEN GROUPS IN SECOND-SESSION PREFERENCE SCORES 











| ea 
ERCENTAGE 
. 7 *. ° 
) DEGREES OF FREEDOM : 
Groups LEVEL oF CONFIDENCE 





3B vs. 3G 
3B vs. 4B 
3B vs. 5B 
2G vs. 4G 
3G vs. 5G 
4B vs. 4G 
4B vs. 5B 
5G vs. 4G 
5B vs. 5G 
3 yrs. VS. 4 yrs. 
3 yrs. VS. 5 yrs. 
5 yrs. vs. 4 yrs. 
All B vs. All G 


© a! 


Ww 


Ae CWO OOO WW 














*The groups listed in the left-hand column showed a greater father preference than those in 
the rigit. 








5! 0 


Age and Sex Differences. 
to test for differences between ag 
sex groups, t's [see (14) |were figured 
for all different comb:nations of groups 
plus total age and sex groups.” Table 
using the 


In order 
e and 


7 shows the ?’s obtained sec- 


ond-session preference scores. 
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girls. Three-year-olds together differed 
significantly from both four- and five- 
year-olds. Taken together, boys dif- 
fered significantly from girls. In all 
cases the group mentioned first in the 
above showed a greater father prefer- 
ence. 


TABLE 8 


IremM RESPONSES * BY IN 


. Dres 
3. Punishment (M) 
Reconciliation (M) 
Cooking 
» on 
Help 
Playing 
Punishme 
Rec 
Holding 


. Sitting 


ing 


} ] 


tting beside 


(F) 


yn (F) 
hand 


nt 
nciliatie 


} 
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vesicle 
Present 

. Story (M) 

. St (F) 
Bathing 
1, ; 


» bed 
SI 


eping 


Preference 


Marriage (M) 
Marriage (F) 35-Q 





table stands for a nun 
by 


* Each number in the 


A of 


preference. score -5 indicates a failure 
We see that there were statistically sig- 
nificant differences between three- and 
four-year-old girls; three- and five-year- 


old girls; and four-year-old boys and 


girls. There are also possibly significant 
differences between three- and five-year- 
old boys, and five-year-old boys and 


5 The authors are well aware of the fact that 
compt t's, assuming that each group is 
a from the population, in 
creases the probability of obtaining a “significant” 
f. 


iung many 


random sample same 


THE SECOND Do.t-INTERVIEW 


Sex 


(EQUAL PRE! 





A) 





oMVMMAMuM 


Aa 





Bat 
4.0 | . 


16.0 19.0 


in the group indicating a mother 
a preterence. 


aber of individuals 
an odd ot 


number subjects to indicate 

Comparison of Responses to Specific 
Items in the Preference Scale. In Table 
8 are summarized the responses of dif- 
ferent groups to the specific items which 
made up the scale. Here the minimum 
score (extreme father preference) for 
the total group would be zero (i.e., no 
one in any of the groups showing pref- 
erence for the mother). The maximum 
score (extreme mother preference) 
would be 48 (i.c., all Ss in all the groups 
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showing preference for the mother and 
none for the father). If the preference 
were equally divided, the total score 
would be 24 (i.e., 24 Ss showing mother 
preference and 24 showing father pref- 
erence). The obtained mean for the 
total score distribution was 24.4 and the 
standard deviation was 6.5. Scores in 
the other columns represent scores ob- 
tained in an analogous manner for vari- 
ous subgroups. Thus the highest pos- 
sible score (unanimous mother pref- 
erence) would be 24 for each of the 
sex groups, and 16 for each of the age 
groups. 

From Table 8 it can be seen that 
for the whole group the most extreme 
preferences for the other parent were 
given when either the mother or the 
father punished the child. Responses 
to these items are in the direction to 
be expected, and demonstrate the 
validity of the procedure. Mother 


preferences were shown for cooking, 
holding hands, having a bath, and 


reading by the mother. Father pref- 
erences were shown for playing with 
him and reading by him. 

Sex differences were found on cer- 
tain items. Greater overall mother 
preference is shown by girls and greater 
father preference by boys. The girls 
show a greater preference than the 
boys for having their mothers dress 
them, and in helping, sitting beside, and 
sleeping with them. The boys also 
show a much greater preference for 
playing with the father than do the 
girls. This would indicate that a con- 
siderable amount of “sex typing” has 
already taken place in preschool-age 
children, which seems partially to ac- 
count for the difference in preference 
scores obtained in this study. Of note 
also is the fact that girls, much more 
than boys, show a reluctance to be 
reconciled with the father after he has 
punished them. The opposite trend is 
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not shown in the boys’ reconciliation 
with the mother. 

In the analysis of age differences we 
find that the older the child the more 
he wants to be dressed and bathed by 
his mother. Three-year-olds are not as 
extreme in the preference for one par- 
ent after punishment by the other par- 
ent as are the four- and five-year olds. 
Four-year-olds show a decided differ- 
ence from three- and five-year-olds in 
their preference for playing with the 
mother rather than with the father. 

At the bottom of Table 8 are shown 
the responses to the “marriage” ques- 
tions. Since these were not choice re- 
sponses, the theoretical mean (“no pref- 
erence”) score cannot be used as a ref- 
erence point. In general we see that a 
majority of all the Ss would like to 
marry either or both of their parents. 
There is a slight preference for marry- 
ing the mother over the father in the 
total of both groups and among the 
boys. The girls show no preference for 
marrying one parent rather than the 
other. The four-year-olds show the 
largest difference in marriage prefer- 
ence of the mother over the father. 
These results point to a “social” rather 
than a “sexual” concept of marriage as 
prevalent among preschool-age children. 

Relation between Children’s Ex- 
pressed Preferences and Their Actual 
Experiences. At the beginning of this 
study it was thought that home experi- 
ences might well be related to the chil- 
dren’s choices in doll-play. As out- 
lined in the procedure section, parents 
were asked which parent most often 
carried out each of 12 activities with 
the child. 

Table 9 presents the results of a com- 
parison between doll-interview prefer- 
ences and home experiences. For each 
group, percentage agreement was com- 
puted as follows: (a) a score of +1 was 
given for the item where home report 
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and child’s preference agreed (both 
“mother,” both “father,” both “either,” 
both “neither”), (2) a score of + 
was given if either home report or child 
indicated “either” or “neither” and the 
other gave one of the parents, (c) a 
score of zero was given where home 
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ously outlined. Inspection of the scores 
obtained through these chance pairings 
as given in Table 9 shows that there is 
apparently no more than chance agree- 
ment between doll-interview preferences 
and reported home experience. This 
could be due to at least two things: 


TABLE 9 


PERCENTAGE AGREEMENT 
Dott-INTERVIEW SESSIONS 
Activity «nN Rea! 


AND PARENT 
Lirt 


First 


BETWEEN CHILDREN’S 
Reportep as Most Orren CARRYING ON THE 
FOR TWELVE SITUATIONS * 


SESSION 


ExpresseED PARENTAL PREFERENCE IN BoTH 


PERCENTAGE AGREEMENT 


IND SESSION 


* Sce procedure 10n for items used. 


t See text for explanation of procedure. 


report named one parent and the child 
Thus maximum agreement 
12, one point 


the other. 
would jead to a 
being given for each of the 12 items. 
calculated 


score ol 


Percentage was 


by dividing this score by 12. 


In order properly to evaluate the 


agreement 


amount of agreement it was felt neces- 
sary to obtain an estimate of the amount 
of agreement which could be obtained 
by chance. With this in mind, all 
preference scores in both doll-interview 
sessions were reassigned at random to 
the 12 items of home experience and 
“agreement” was calculated as_previ- 


CHance t¢ 


AAA DUN 


5 
) 


Ss 
sf 
sO 
s 


(a) lack of consistent effect of home ex- 
perience on child’s (d) 
rather complete unreliability of parental 
report. It was felt that parental reports 
were unreliable because of the large 


preference, 


number of persons collecting them and 
because of the parents’ reluctance in 
many cases to state which parent car- 
ried out the activity more frequently 
with the child. 

Although children’s preferences have 
been shown to be sufficiently stable for 
group comparisons, parental reports as 
obtained for this study. were probably 
unreliable; consequently it is felt that 
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no conclusions can be drawn as to the 
effects of children’s home experiences 
on their preferences for parents. 


Discussion 


From the results of this study it can 
be seen that what we defined as “un- 
conscious preference” differs from “con- 
scious preference.” Whether or not the 
doll-play interview gave us truly “un- 
conscious” attitudes and feelings could 
not be determined, but there is evidence 
from already available clinical and ex- 
perimental data to show that doll-play, 
at least to some extent, reveals feelings 
of which the subject is “unaware.” The 
fact that there was a considerable degree 
of consistency between the two doll- 
play sessions in five of the six groups 
and a median product-moment correla- 
tion of .61 for the whole group would 
indicate that the projected responses 
were not random and had some mean- 
ing to the Ss. The fact that there was 
less agreement between stated “con- 
scious” and projected “unconscious” 
preference in the three-year-old groups 
than in the other groups points to the 
possibility that in the older groups pro- 
jection is less “unconscious” than in 
three-year-olds and more like their con- 
scious preferences. However, even in 
the older groups there is nothing ap- 
proaching perfect agreement, so age 
differences may be due merely to an in- 
creasing reliability of the procedure. 

Our findings very definitely contra- 
dict the theory of a generalized prefer- 
ence in children for the cross-sex parent. 
In fact, they seem to lend support to an 
opposite theory that children prefer the 
same-sex parent. The results do show 
a slight preference for the cross-sex 
parent in the case of three-year-old girls 
and five-year-old boys, but the differ- 
ences from equal preference are not 
significant. Even though the three-year- 
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old girls do prefer the father, this pref- 
erence is not nearly as great as it is with 
three-year-old boys. The same is true in 
the opposite direction with five-year-old 
boys and girls. 

It must be remembered that this study 
dealt with essentially “normal” chil- 
dren whereas many theories of Oedipal 
attraction have been based on clinical 
material. Perhaps a lack of a strongly 
functioning “Oedipus complex” is what 
makes the present Ss “normal.” Or 
perhaps they are better able to take care 
of (“repress”) their Oedipus feelings 
and are therefore “normal.” Whatever 
the reasons for the results obtained, all 
we can say with certainty is that in our 
study, using a projective method, we 
obtained no clear-cut evidence for an 
important universal Oedipus complex. 
The children’s preferences in certain 
situations fit in with what we already 
know about sex-typing and identifica- 
tion in our culture. It may well be 
that there are Oedipal feelings, but they 
are almost completely submerged by 
learned feelings with a cultural basis. 
That these findings fit in well with 
much current psychoanalytic thought 
on the subject should be apparent. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


The present study was designed to 
investigate sex differences in parent 
preferences of preschool-age children, 
using doll-play interviews. Forty-eight 
children served as Ss, eight boys and 
eight girls each at the three-, four-, and 


five-year levels. The Ss were chosen 
to satisfy requirements of age, living 
with both natural parents, and “native 
white” cultural background. 

Two methods were used to explore 
the children’s preferences. One was a 
direct method of asking the child dur- 
ing free play at day-care center or 
kindergarten which parent he liked bet- 
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ter, and the other was to use two doll- 
play interviews in a prearranged situa- 
tion to obtain responses to 20 specific 
situational questions concerning the 
preferences of the child doll. 
Observer and reliabilities 
were almost perfect. Session to session 


scoring 


pre ference scores correlated .61 for the 
whole group, while median corrected 
odd-even reliabilities were .77 for the 
first session and .75 for the second. 

Findings can be summarized as fol- 
lows: 

1. There is some evidence from inter- 
session score changes to indicate that 
there is less inhibition and a greater 
revelation of “true” feelings in the sec- 
ond session than in the first. These 
effects of repetition are not statistically 
significant. 

2. Only a 50-per-cent agreement was 
found between the “conscious” and 
“unconscious” preferences of these pre- 
school children. This could be due to 
lack of reliability of the measures, or 
could be attributed to differential effects 
of repression. 

3. Three- and four-year-old boys 
showed a definite father preference 
while four- and five-year-old girls 
showed a definite mother preference. 
Three-year-old girls showed a slight 
father preference and five-year-old boys 
showed a very slight mother preference, 
although the scores of these two groups 
did not differ statistically significantly 
from equal preference. 

4. Statistically significant differences 
in preference scores were found between 
three- and four-year-old girls; three- and 
and four-year-old 
boys and girls. Three-year-olds to- 
gether differed significantly from both 
four- and five-year-olds. Taken to- 
gether, boys differed significantly from 
girls. The group in 
each case showed a relatively greater 
father preference. 


five-year-old girls; 


first-mentioned 
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5. From group responses to specific 
items on the scale it was found that the 
total group definitely preferred the 
father when the mother punished and 
the mother when the father punished. 
Mother preferences were shown also for 
situations involving cooking, holding 
hands, having a bath, and reading. The 
father was preferred for playing and 
reading, when he was already carry- 
ing on the activity. 

6. Sex differences 


were shown on 


specific items. The girls preferred more 
than the boys to have their mothers 
dress them, sit beside them, sleep with 
them, and were interested in helping 
their mothers rather than their fathers. 
An opposite trend was shown by the 


boys. 

>. Age differences were shown in 
that the older the child the more he 
wanted to be dressed and bathed by his 
mother. Three-year-olds in general 
were not as extreme in their preference 
for one parent after punishment by the 
other parent as were the four- and five- 
year-olds. This may be due to semantic 
difficulties associated with age. 

8. It seems highly significant that, 
although 87 per cent of the boys and 
7g per cent of the girls would marry 
a cross-sex parent, 66 per cent of the 
boys and 79 per cent of the girls would 
marry the same-sex parent. 

g. An attempt to relate home experi- 
ences and parent preferences was unsuc- 
cessful, apparently due to the unreliabil- 
ity of parental statements about the 
home situation. 

It can be concluded that the doll-play 
interview provides a projective method 
of adequate reliability for investigating 
children’s relatively unverbalized feel- 
ings. Application of this technique to the 
problem of cross-sex parent preferences 
gives no evidence for any extensive Oed- 
ipal feelings. On the contrary, theories 
based on the situational learning of 
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preferences are given much indirect 
support. The willingness of three-to- 
five-year-old children to marry same- 
sex parents is not consistent with the 
idea that any extensive repressions have 
already developed. All the present 
findings emphasize the fact that the 
sources of parental preferences are 
many and are complexly interrelated. 
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THE INFLUENCE OF COLOR ON THE PROTOCOL OF THE 
RORSCHACH TEST 


BY RICHARD S. LAZARUS 
Johns Hopkins Uniwwersity * 


N recent months there has appeared 

an increasing number of researches 

which attempt to explore the valid- 
ity of important concepts concerning 
the Rorschach Test. The widely held 
assumptions about the influence of the 
presence of color on the test protocol 
are derived from comparisons of a 
subject’s performance on the chromatic 
cards (cards 2, 3, 8, 9, 10) with his 
performance on the achromatic cards 
(cards 1, 4, 5, 6, 7). It has been gen- 
erally accepted that the response pattern 
known as “color shock” is a function 
of the presence of color in the series. 
Authoritative statements that the color 
in the cards also influences the fre- 
quency and pattern of the scoring cate- 
gories may be found throughout the ex- 
tensive literature (1, 2, 6,9). In a re- 
cent attempt to examine the nature of 
the concept of “color shock,” Wallen 
(11) analyzed the Rorschach cards in 
terms of the affective reactions of stable 
and unstable men. He suggested color 
may produce shock by virtue of induc- 
ing unpleasant associations. Rabin and 
Sanderson (8), investigating the value 
of the present order of the cards in the 
series, concluded that “color shock” may 
be at least partly a function of the in- 
equality of the cards in terms of their 
objective difficulty. However, in the 
history of the test, there has never been 


experimental verification of the con- 
cepts dealing with the effect of color 


* The present research was completed at the 
University of Pittsburgh. The author wishes: to 
express his gratitude to Dr. Roger W. Russell for 
his generous assistance. 


on the Rorschach protocol. Because 
color happens to be present in the cards 
on which certain behavior is tound, is 
not in itself adequate grounds for as- 
suming that it is responsible for the 
behavior. 

The present experiment studied the 
contribution of color ~in the test by re- 
producing the standard Rorschach series 
in black and white in such a way that 
everything remained identical to the 
original test except that the color had 
been removed. Color was therefore 
present in one series and absent in the 
other. The experiment was aimed at 
determining whether the presence of 
the color in the test influences the scor- 
ing categories other than those making 
direct use of color in the response, and 
whether the reaction pattern referred to 
as “color shock” is dependent upon the 
presence of color in the series. 

In order to make use of a large num- 
ber of cases under carefully controlled 
conditions, slides were made up of the 
color and noncolor series of cards, and 
the Group Rorschach procedure of ad- 
ministration was employed. Researches 
by Harrower-Erikson (3), Hertzman 
(5), and Lindner (7), comparing the 
individual and group methods, support 
the validity of the Group Rorschach as 
an adequate research tool comparable 
to the individual test. 


SUBJECTS AND PROCEDURE 


One hundred seniors at Westing- 
house High School in Pittsburgh, Penn- 
sylvania, were subjects for the experi- 
ment. They were divided into two 
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groups which were equated for age, 
sex, color, grade in school, and Otis 
IQ. Table 1 gives more complete de- 
tails concerning the experimental popu- 
lation. 

One group was presented the stand- 
ard Group Rorschach. After a six- 
week delay, this group was tested again 
using the noncolor version. The other 
group received the noncolor test first, 
followed six weeks later by the stand- 
ard Group Rorschach. The group pro- 
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rant of the identity of any record. The 
Beck (1) scoring categories were used 
with the addition of the Klopfer (6) 
categories FM and m. Beck’s form 
quality tables were consulted, with the 
Hertz (4) tables supplementing them 
where needed. In analyzing the records 
for “color shock,” twelve of the Beck 
indices were evaluated. Since the 
group method was involved, it was not 
possible to measure the first response 
time, or qualifications and comments. 


TABLE 1 


Data SHOWING THE Equation oF BotH Groups on AGE, SEx, AND Oris IQ 











No. oF | No. or | MEAN AGE 
Yrs. Mos. 


SuBJECTS | MALEs | 


MEAN 
AGE RANGE Oris IQ 
Yrs. Mos. Yrs. Mos. IQ 





Group receiving the 


| 
| 
| 
| 


standard series first 
Group receiving the non- 
color series first 


50 


50 


16 — 9 to 18 — 10 82-125 





16-7 to 21-0 79-126 











cedure employed was a modification of 
Sender’s (10), utilizing a “minimal 
prodding” method of inquiry. This 
method avoids the use of such terms 
as shape, color, movement, and texture. 
It requires the subject to give an elab- 
orate description of his responses in- 
cluding where, how, and why he saw 
each percent. The second administra- 
tion was accomplished under external 
conditions which were the same as for 
the original testing with respect to such 
factors as lighting, seating arrangement, 
distance and angle from the screen, size 
of the projection, number of subjects 
in the group, time of day, timing be- 
tween slides, and instruciions. The 
subjects had no knowledge of the basis 
of the experiment. Color-weak or 
color-blind subjects were eliminated. 
The scoring of records was double- 
checked with the scorer always igno- 
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Since half the records contained no 
color, the regressive shifting of color 
responses could not be analyzed. Re- 
sults, therefore, are not available for 
these “shock” indices. 


Tue INFLUENCE OF CoLoR ON THE FRE- 
QUENCY OF THE SCORING CATEGORIES 


Analysis of the frequency of each of 
the scoring categories of the test re- 
vealed few significant differences be- 
tween the color and noncolor series. 
Results were considered significant 
when they occurred at or below the 
s-per-cent level of confidence. The 
actual frequencies, differences, and t- 
values for each category may be found 
in Table 2. It will be noted that the 
number of space responses and the F- 
per cent increased significantly when 
the color had been deleted. 

Klopfer and Kelley (6), discussing the 
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subject of “color dynamics,” suggest 
that the presence of color may influence 
the Rorschach record in both a positive 
and negative direction. In order to 
check on the possibility that the fail- 
ure to find other differences in the fre- 
quencies of the categories between the 
color and noncolor series may have re- 
sulted from a canceling-out of these 
positive and negative influences in the 
total frequency, 30 subjects who showed 
the greatest number of signs of “color 
shock” were selected from the total 
group. Fifteen records were chosen 
from each of the two groups of sub- 
jects and analyzed in the same way as 
for the entire sample. For these “color 
shock” subjects, the number of popular 
responses and the F-per cent was sig- 
nificantly greater when color was not 
present in the slides. The increase in 
the popular response was found to oc- 
cur largely in the achromatic slides. 
Table 3 provides more detailed infor- 
mation about the analysis of the fre- 
quency of the scoring categories for the 
“color shock” group. 

The finding of a significant increase 
in the F-per cent is in keeping with 
the definition of this scoring category. 
It measures the responsiveness of a 
subject to determinants in the test, other 
than form alone. When color was no 
longer present, the proportion of re- 
sponses which utilized nonform de- 
terminants decreased. However, the 
explanation for the changes in the fre- 
quency of the space ard popular re- 
ponses is not clear, especially since 
neither changed in both the analysis of 
the records of the total group of 100 
subjects and the 30 “color shock” sub- 
jects. Because it happened essentially 
in the achromatic slides, it is hardly 
justifiable to attribute the increase in 
popular responses to the absence of 
color. 

Because the significant differences in 
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scoring categories between the color 
and noncolor series were so few, it ap- 
pears necessary to conclude that the 
presence or absence of color had little 
effect on the performance of the sub- 
jects with regard to the scoring cate- 
gories of the Rorschach Test. 


Tue INFLUENCE OF COLOR ON THE 
FREQUENCY OF THE INDICES OF 
“Cotor SHOCK” 


Again, as in the case of the scoring 
categories, very few differences were 
found in the frequency of the “shock” 
indices between the color and noncolor 
series. Results were obtained separately 
for the total group and for the group 
of “color shock” subjects. The data 
were also broken down into separate 
analyses for the chromatic slides only, 
the achromatic slides, and all ten slides 
combined. Table 4 presents the “shock” 
index data for the entire group. For 
these subjects only index A, “lowest 
response total,” showed a significant 
change from the color to noncolor 
series. This index of “shock” occurred 
more frequently when color was present 
than when it was not present, the dif- 
ference being significant for the achro- 
matic slides only. 

In the analysis of the data from the 
20 “color shock” subjects, two indices 
of shock give a significant difference 
between the color and noncolor series. 
Index A, “lowest response total,” de- 
creased in frequency when color was 
not present, the change appearing only 
in the achromatic slides. This agrees 
with the finding in the case of the total 
group of subjects. Moreover, index C, 
the “appearance of poor form answers,” 
decreased in the absence of color. Fur- 
ther investigation brought out that the 
change occurred in the chromatic slides, 
and that nearly ail of the F-minus an- 
swers that dropped out when the color 
had been deleted from the slides were 
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actually FC and CF responses, that is, 
responses making direct use of color. 
Therefore, when color was deleted, 
these responses could not be given. 
Apparently, then, it was the attempt 
to integrate the color with the form into 
a response that produced the higher in- 
cidence of poor form quality in the 
color series. Table 5 provides addi- 
tional information concerning the data 
for this group of subjects. 
Considering the results concerning 
the indices of “shock,” it appears that 
those indices analyzed in the present 
research do not depend upon the pres- 
ence of color in the slides. While index 
A, “lowest response total,” showed a 
significant difference, it is not valid to 
attribute this to the removal of color 
from the series since the difference was 
found to occur in the achromatic slides 
only. The difference in the frequency 
of index C, “poor form quality,” ap- 
pears to have resulted from the sub- 
jects’ direct use of color in the responses 
rather than from any general disorgan- 
ization as a result of its presence in the 
slide. No other index of “shock” 
showed a significant difference between 
color and noncolor presentations. Con- 
sequently it must be concluded that 
the term “color shock” may be a mis- 
nomer, and, with the possible exception 
of the index “poor form quality,” is not 
a function of the presence of color in 


the Rorschach Test. 


Tue RevativeE DIFFICULTY OF THE 
RorscHAcu SLIDES 


Casual observation of the data indi- 
cated a possible explanation for the 
phenomenon of “shock” as it has been 
diagnosed in clinical studies. Each of 
the ten slides were ranked for each of 
the 12 “shock” indices in order of the 
frequency of that index. The slide 
which had the highest frequency for 
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index A was therefore ranked first in 
difficulty with respect to “lowest re- 
sponse total.” Product-moment correla- 
tions were obtained between the dis- 
tributions of frequencies of each index 
on the ten slides in the color and non- 
color series. Three facts stand out. 

1. The slides varied very greatly in 
difficulty among themselves with re- 
spect to each “shock” index. 

2. In several indices, many of the 
chromatic slides tended to be more 
difficult than the achromatic slides, ir- 
respective of the presence of color. 

3. Correlations of the frequencies of 
the indices of “shock” between the color 
and noncolor series were all significant 
at the 1-per-cent level and were all ex- 
tremely high. Together with the rela- 
tive constancy of the rank of difficulty 
of each slide in the color and noncolor 
series, this indicates that color played 
a minimal role, if any, in producing 
the “color shock” indices. 


Inspection of Table 6 will provide 
greater detail concerning the relative 
difficulty of each slide on each “shock” 


index. 


Discussion 


In view of the essentially negative 
results obtained with respect to the 
influence of color on the scoring cat 
gories and on the presence of “color 
shock,” and the data concerning the 
relative difficulty of the slides, the con- 
clusion appears warranted that the 
theoretical framework on which the 
color concepts have been based must 
be revised. In the main, color does 
not seem to affect the scoring categories 
of the test or the frequency of the 
indices of “color shock.” Since, in 
many instances, chromatic slides are 
more difficult than achromatic slides, 
there appears to be little justification 
in comparing the subject’s performance 
on the chromatic slides with his per- 
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formance on the achromatic slides. Only 
when the stimulus value of each slide 
is known through careful normative 
studies can this comparison, which is 
the basis of “shock” evaluation, be 
made. 

If then, in the presence of such norms, 
“shock” or some disturbance is then 
demonstrated, it will be necessary to 
look for variables other than color to 
account for that reaction pattern. Such 
variables as disturbing associations— 
suggested by Wallen (11), pre-existing 
and inflexible sets to organize or an- 
alyze, shading, or other factors related 
to the subject’s experience, may be in- 
volved. As long as behavior on the 
test is attributed to an inappropriate 
cause, the full value of the Rorschach 
as a method of personality evaluation 
cannot be realized. 


SUMMARY 

This investigation has'sought to deter- 
mine experimentally the influence of 
color on the protocol of the Rorschach 
test and to establish the validity of the 
assumptions concerning its role in pro- 
ducing the reaction pattern known as 
“color shock.” 

One hundred high-school seniors par- 
ticipated in the experiment. They were 
divided into two groups and equated for 
age, sex, grade, color, and Otis IQ. One 
group was presented the standard Group 
Rorschach. After a six-week delay, this 
group was given a noncolor version of 
the test, the original test having been 
reproduced in black and white and 
identical to it in all other respects. The 
other group received the noncolor test 
first, followed six weeks later by the 
standard Group Rorschach. Careful 
control was exercised over the testing 
conditions. 

Within the limits of the present re- 
search design, the following general 
conclusions seem to be warranted: 
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1. The assumption that color influ- 
ences performance on the Rorschach 
test is not valid, with the possible ex- 
ceptions of the popular and the space 
responses. 

2. The concept of “shock” as induced 
by the presence of color in the slides 
is not supported. 

3. Under present conditions there is 
no valid basis for comparing the per- 
formance on the various slides since 
these slides differ in difficulty. Norma- 
tive data are: required before such a 
comparison and the concept of “shock” 
may be considered valid. 
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THE DIAGNOSTIC SIGNIFICANCE OF A VISUAL MEMORY 
DRAWING TEST 


BY AGNES A. SHARP 
The Psychiatric Institute of The Municipal Court of Chicago * 


RAWINGS of psychotic, normal, 
and mentally retarded adults 
have been studied over a long 
period of time. One hypothesis tested 
in these studies is that adults’ reproduc- 
tions of stimuli reflect their disturbances 
in perception, in intellectual ability, 
and in emotional balance (1-5).’ In 
this study we posit that these disturb- 
ances tend to inhibit learning, reten- 
tion, and recall. An hypothesis tested 
in the present study is that disturbances 
of retention and reproduction are pat- 
terned to measurable degrees and may 
be found to be specific in comparison 
of the drawings by certain groups of 
psychotics with each other, with feeble- 
minded, and with a normal control 
group. 
Babcock’s work in the measurement 
of mental deterioration, in the early 
* Over the years various members of the staff 
Institute have directly contributed to this 


The test itself, administered in a uniform 
later described, was given to patients by 


of th 

study. 

manner 
the staff psychologists; plans for the study, collec- 
tion of data, and methods of handling the com 
plicated data, all have been a group process. The 
members of the psychologic group include Carol 
Cotton Bowie, Hilding Bror Carlson, Sarah 
Counts, Janet Dibrell, Rhea R. Hilkevitch, J. E. P 
Libby, Rook McCulloch, Richard F. Peterson, 
Barbara Roper, William Sherrill, and William 
Sloan. Psychiatric diagnoses were made by 
Drs. David B. Rotman, Joseph Luhan, E. J. Kelle- 
her, and A. J. Arieff. I wish especially to honor 
the memory of the late Dr. David B. Rotman, 
Director of this Institute from 1929-48. His 
interest in this study, in this test and its possible 
wide uscfulness, and his constant encouragement 
made this paper possible. 

1 The survey publications of the study project 
on the artistic behavior of the insane being car- 
ried out by Anastasi and Foley under th 
auspices of the Columbia University Council of 
Research in the Social Sciences has been of great 
help in orienting the present study. 
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thirties, used, among others, tests of 
immediate reproductions of designs 
from memory (6). Bender (7-11), in 
the late thirties, using Gestalt figures 
and explanations, published extensive 
studies of the drawing behavior of psy- 
chotics, brain-damaged cases, and men- 
tal defectives. Her check-lists of draw- 
ing characteristics led to our using some 
of her items in the analysis of our draw- 
ings. More recently, Benton (12) and 
Graham and Kendall (13, 14) have 
been working on clinical methods for 
measuring visual retention and mem- 
ory-for-designs tests. 

The long-time, worldwide interest in 
the drawing behavior of adult psychot- 
ics and mentally retarded, coupled with 
the present widespread and growing 
experimental interest, may very well 
result in a visual memory drawing test 
that will satisfy the needs for such a 
psychologic and psychiatric device for 
diagnosis and therapy. The advantages 
of such a test—objective, projective, and 
yielding permanent data for examina- 
tion and study—are obvious. If such 
reproductions show distinctive patterns 
varying with the groups studied, they 
could throw light on disturbances in 
perception, emotional balance, and 
memory. In turn, these data should 
give understanding of the groups who 
thus express themselves in drawing be- 
havior. 

Hickson, reporting (1913) on the use 
of the Visual Memory Drawing Test 
of the Psychiatric Institute of the Munic- 
ipal Court of Chicago, referred to the 
reproductions of these designs from 
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memory as “the mental finger print” 
(15). That test, as part of the routine 
of the Institute, has been continued 
through the years. 

The general problem is to determine 
the usefulness and significance, as a 
diagnostic tool, of the Chicago Munic- 
ipal Court Psychiatric Institute’s Test 
of Visual Memory Drawing. The 
problem under investigation is what re- 
lationships, if any, there are between 
the drawings produced by certain cate- 
gories of patients examined here and 
the specific psychiatric findings in these 
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laboratory test conditions at the Psy- 
chiatric Institute, those of 300 patients, 
equally distributed among six diagnos- 
tic categories, were selected for study. 
Five groups, each consisting of 50 
adults, classified as manic-depressives 
(manic state), seniles, general paretics, 
schizophrenics, feebleminded, comprise 
the eXperimental groups. A sixth group 
of 50 normals, composed of those of- 
fenders referred to the Psychiatric In- 
stitute who, on examination, were 
found to be free of mental disorder 
comprise the control group. 


TABLE 1 


EXPERIMENTAL Supyects: THe Visuat MemMory Drawino Test 


Sex | 


Normal 
General Paresis 
Senile 
Schizophrenia 
Manics 
Feebleminded 
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cases. It is to determine in what ways 
differential performance on the Visual 
Memory Drawing Test is characteristic 
of given psychotic groups, and how 
these performances deviate from each 
other and from those of a normal con- 
trol group. If the Visual Memory 
Drawing Test tends to sort the popu- 
lation into rough categories, then its use 
would be justified. The specific prob 
lem is to determine whether the sig- 
nificant differences in errors made in 
the patients’ drawings furnish valid 
measures of the six psychiatric cate- 
gories chosen for this study. 


Tue ExpertMENT 


Subjects 
From the many thousands of draw- 
ings made individually under controlled 


The reasoning back of choosing such 
a control is that a group found in our 
regular population and proved normal 
in careful examination more nearly 
matches our experimental groups than 
any other sample population of adults. 

The psychotics, all of adequate intelli- 
gence, were so diagnosed by our staff 
of psychiatrists without the aid of the 
Visual Memory Drawing Test. The 
feebleminded were all below 70 IQ 
on Stanford Binet, Wechsler-Bellevue, 
and/or Arthur Performance Tests. The 
normals were diagnosed normal after 
tests and interviews by our psychologic 
and psychiatric staff. 

The 300 adult patients included in 
this study, 50 in each category, are 
described in Table rt. 








Diacnostic SIGNIFICANCE OF VisuAL Memory Drawinc TEst 


The Method 

In an effort to meet the criticism of 
Anastasi and Foley (4) that there is 
generally insufficient data on the back- 
ground of subjects, each patient was 
identified according to age, sex, race, 
national origin, and, if foreign-born, by 
the number of years lived in the United 
States. Detailed data on education, 
economic level, home situation, etc., 
were available for each subject in the 
social histories but were not used since 
they had no specific bearing on the 
problem. Only those facts about a sub- 
ject which in the judgment of the 
writer might influence the nature or 
quality of the performance were in- 
cluded. Also included were such facts 
as would identfiy the groups ade- 
quately and measure their representa- 
tiveness. It is important to be able to 
show, for example, that the average age 
and age range of the 50 seniles used 
in this study approximate the average 
age and age range of seniles in the gen- 
eral population of the United States as 
established by statistical surveys (16). 
The same is true of the other factors 
identified. 

Although this identification was car- 
ried out for all patients, the subjects in 
the six categories were not originally 
equated for age, sex, race, or national 
origin. The attempt was rather to 
choose 50 subjects within each category 
as fair samples of the category. The 
best method for achieving that result 
seemed to be that of choosing the sub- 
jects at random. This means that there 
are inevitable differences in average age, 
etc., between the various categories. The 
author does not feel that this constitutes 
a defect or weakness in the plan of the 
experiment for several reasons. First, 
such matching is impossible for prac- 
tical reasons; in the Municipal Court 
population the age range for the senile 
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and the feebleminded, for example, 
simply do not coincide. The same 
statement is true for schizophrenics 
and manics. Even if such matching 
were practically possible, to choose the 
subjects in such a way would be to 
create a population which was artificial 
and not representative of the general 
population within these categories. Re- 
sults derived from such a population 
would be distorted and misleading. 

Apparatus and Materials. The ap- 
paratus and materials used were as fol- 
lows: an exposure box equipped with 
electric bulb of controlled voltage to 
distribute light evenly over the card; 
four cards known as A, B, C, D, three 
of which have two designs and the 
fourth which has one design with a 
line drawn just beneath it; a stop 
watch; 9 sheets of paper folded in half 
and numbered as follows: 1A, 2A, 3A, 
4A, and 5A copy; 1B, 2B, 3B, 4B, and 
5B copy; 1C copy, 2C copy; 1D, 2D, 
3D, 4D, and 5D copy. 

The patient is provided with pen and 
ink and a blotter. 

Text Procedure. The following in- 

structions were given orally to the sub- 
ject: 
I am going to show you a card that has two 
drawings, two designs. I will show it to you 
for 20 seconds, then I will cover it up for ro 
seconds. Then * am going to ask you to 
draw what you saw there; the two designs. 
Are there any questions? [Pause] All you 
have to do now is look at this card. 


At this time the exposure box is opened, 
putting the card before the patient, and 
the stop watch is started? 

If the patient says, “All right, I know 
it,” or some such phrase, the examiner 
says “You have 20 seconds, please keep 


looking.” If the patient’s attention 
wanders from the card the psychologist 
asks him to keep looking at the card. 


2 Card A is found in the Stanford Binet (1916) 
as Test Xs. 
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At the end of 20 seconds the card is 
covered; removed from the patient's 
line of vision. The psychologist waits 
for the 10 seconds to elapse. At that 
time he puts before the patient the 
sheet of paper folded in half, in the 
proper position for the patient to draw, 
and says, “Now please draw what you 
saw on the card.” 

There is no limit on the drawing 
time. The patient is allowed to sit doing 
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2A the paper is removed, put out of 
sight, and “Now we will do the same 
thing over again,” the patient is told. 
This procedure is followed through 3A 
and 4A. At the fifth exposure of Card 
A the psychologist says, “Now I will 
leave the card before you and you may 
copy it.” 

The procedure as described gives 
four opportunities to draw from mem- 
ory and one to copy the designs. Even 
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nothing or to draw. When the patient 
has drawn the designs or has indicated 
that he can’t remember, the psychol- 
ogist may then say, “All right, I will 
give you another chance. You may look 
again. We will do the same thing over 
again.” The paper is taken from the 
patient, turned face down, and the same 
card re-exposed for 20 seconds, covered 
for 10 seconds, and this time the paper 
is put before him in such a fashion 
that 2A is at the lower left-hand corner. 
In other words, the 1A side of the paper 
contains his first drawing or remains 
blank. 


On completion of the effort to draw 


though the patient seems to have the 
card well in mind at the time of the 
first drawing the standard procedure is 
followed through and five drawings 
made of Card A. 

With Card B the same instructions 
and procedures are followed as with 
Card A, except for the addition of the 
following sentence when Card B is first 
exposed: “This is a new card with two 
different drawings. Look carefully.” 

After opening the box on Card C we 
say, “Now this time I am going to let 
you copy the card and make it look as 
much like this as you can.” The paper 
presented the patient is marked 1C 
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(copy) and 2C (copy). When he has 
finished the first drawing of Card C, 
the card is left exposed before him, the 
paper turned over and he is instructed, 
“Now please draw it again.” This card 
is copied twice only. 
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The completed individual test con- 
sists of 17 drawings; 12 from memory 
and five copied directly from the stim- 
ulus cards. 

The Visual Memory Drawing Test 
has always been an individually ad- 
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With the exposure of Card D we 
say: 


Now we will go back to the old system 
where we show the card and then cover it 
up. You are to look carefully at this card for 
20 seconds because I am going to take it away 
pretty soon and have you draw it from 
memory.® 


3 Card D is a test designed by Theodor Zichen, 
psychiatrist in Berlin in the early part of this 
century. 


ministered test since group testing with 
disturbed patients who react to each 
other is usually not satisfactory. It has 
proved practical, using a celotex screen 
between the patients and allowing each 
patient te operate at his own speed, 
to administer the test to two patients 
at one time, but administration to more 
than two has proved impossible. 

The time permitted the subjects to 
complete the drawings has to date not 
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been limited, nor has a record been 
made of the time required for comple- 
tion of the test. Since the main pur- 
pose of the study was the performance 
of the subject, it seemed logical to pro- 
vide the patient with optimum condi- 
tions for that performance, and this in- 
volved the absence of a time limit. Some 
persons naturally draw very slowly, 
others rapidly; a time limit would have 
penalized those falling in the first 
group. Test administrators often found 
that a patient, after a relatively long 
period of seeming inattention and idle- 
ness, would suddenly produce a correct 
drawing. This seemed to indicate that 
in this test, as in any complicated task, 
there is a need for internal organization 
which in some patients takes a consid- 
erable amount of time. To cut off such 
a patient without providing him with 
the full time he requires would again 
penalize him. A time limit would 
therefore seem to distort the results 
since some patients would be incor- 
rectly recorded as incapable of perform- 
ing or completing the task set. 

It may be true, however, that the time 
required for the completion of a draw- 
ing as well as the level and nature of 
the performance is of diagnostic value. 
A study of this possibility might be a 
useful project for future investigation. 

With a view to establishing a scale to 
be used for diagnostic purposes, data 
were collected and analyzed under 84 
items for all 17 drawings for each sub- 
ject. This very long check list of char- 
acteristics was drawn up empirically as 
a result of our long experience with 
qualitative interpretations. Other items 
were suggested by the literature in the 
field before 1939. The problem be- 
came one of selection from the large 
amount of data available. If our main 
purpose were the study of such phenom- 
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ena as learning, insight, or persevera- 
tion, perhaps the total data of the 17 
drawings would need to be utilized. 
However, previous investigations have 
indicated that a single reproduction of 
each test card by each patient would 
be sufficient in a study of this type. Our 
one reproduction of each of the four 
cards of the drawing test should be as 
reliable an index of an individual’s per- 
formance under a given set of circum- 
stances as the single drawing required 
on a good many other drawing tests. 

With this in mind, the data on the 
second trial of each card have been 
used. The data from this second trial 
were selected because (a) in each cate- 
gory here used more patients produced 
on the second trial of each test card 
than on any other; (4) by the second 
trial the test situation was no longer 
new and untried—each patient had, 
from fact and by results, become some- 
what oriented to the task; (c) the many 
and confusing problems presented in 
handling the masses of data for all 17 
drawings seemed to indicate this first 
analysis as a means of clarifying some 
of the psychologic concepts involved. 

Qualitative observations were made 
on some of the subjects during the test 
performance using a standardized ob- 
servation sheet in its development state 
which included verbalizations, manner- 
isms, timing of drawings, etc. Since 
it has not been used on all subjects, it 
cannot be included here. 

The author considers this study ex- 
ploratory in nature. The results here 
should serve to indicate the direction 
which further studies might profitably 
take. If the drawing test is found to 
possess significant and reliable differen- 
tiating power, then perhaps other pat- 
terns for other mental diseases can be 
shown to exist. 
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Statistical Treatment 

In the statistical treatment of the data 
for the visual memory drawings, chi 
square was selected as the technique to 
be used to test for significant differ- 
ences. A graphical method designed by 
Dr. T. G. Andrews of the University 
of Chicago was employed which re- 
duced the computational work without 
reducing the accuracy. This method 
utilized the four-fold table. For the 


four-fold table two samples are obtained 
and each individual is classified as being 
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in one of the two categories. The gen- 
eral form of the four-fold table is shown 
in Table 2. 

In the visual memory drawings we 
have six groups or samples classified ac- 
cording to 84 different categories. 

The data for the visual memory 
drawings are recorded for four cards, 
A, B, C, and D; and the data for each 
card must be considered separately. 
Table 3 shows an example of how the 
above table can be applied to these 
data. 


TABLE 2 











where 
P and R are the two samples; 


S and T are the two categories upon which they are classified; 

a is the number of sample P who were classified under S; 

& is the number of sample R who were classified under S; 

c is the number of sample P who were classified under T; 

d is the number of sample R who were classified under T; 

a+é is the number from both samples who were classified under S; 
c+d is the number from both samples who were classified under T; 


a+c is the number in sample P; 
6+d is the number in sample R; 


N is the number in sample P plus the number in sample R. 


The general formuia used for computing X? for the four-fold table is 


N (ad — bc) 2 





*= 
(a+é6) 


(c+d) 


(a+c) (b+d) 


TABLE 3 














No. whose drawings were to the left of center 


No. whose drawings were not to the left of center 
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Results 
Of the fifty patients in each of the 
six diagnostic categories used in this 
study, a certain number drew at least 
one line of each stimulus card, as in- 
dicated in Table 4. It is to be noted 
also that practically all the normals and 
feebleminded drew each of the four sets 
of designs. By and large, most of the 
schizophrenics responded to the four 
cards. In the other three diagnoses 
there was consistent and large work 
decrement on Cards B, C, and D. 
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26-27. 


28. 
29. 
30. 
31. 
32. 
33- 


34-35. 
36. 


~ 


/* 


38. 


TABLE 4 


Approximately perfect (No. 1) 
(No. 2) 

Tremulousness 

Rounded corners 

Three dimensional drawings 
Blotted and dirty 

Poor connections 

Underlining (Card D only in this 
study) 

Omission of section of figure. Cen- 
ter (No. 1) (No. 2) 

Washed out—no body to drawing 
Inability to do double swastika 
(Card C only) 

Difficulty in integration of relation 
of part to whole (as in line in D) 


Numper In Eacu Catecory Wuo Drew Any Part oF THE StimuLus DesicNns 











Carp A 


CATEGORY N 


| 


Carp B 


j 
Carp C Carp D 
N N N 





Normals 

Schizophrenia 

Seniles 

Manic Depressive Manic 
General Paresis 
Feebleminded 


48 49 50 
| 44 40 

32 30 34 
20 | 33 

35 25 28 


49 48 48 





Cards A and B brought out re- 
productions in significantly greater 
amounts than did Cards C and D. 

The 84-item check-list used includes: 

Number who drew at all 

A six-point scale defining size in 
relation to the stimuli 

A five-point scale defining com- 
pactness in relation to the stimuli 
A four-point definition of location 
on the page 

One figure above the other 
Vertical-plane drawings 

Unrelated to stimulus—no similarity 
to original drawing 

Grossly distorted; general configu- 
ration and details incorrect, but 
drawing is identifiable (Design 1 
on Cards A, B, C) (Design 2) 
Figure slightly distorted; details in- 
correct (No. 1) (No. 2) 

25. Fair approximation; slight distortion. 
General configuration including de- 
tails approach the original drawing 
(No. 1) (No. 2) 
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> 


a 
51-52. 


53-54: 
55- 


Difficulty in integration of relation 
of part to whole (as in centers) 
Intrusion of phallic symbols 
Grilling running design 
Chicken scratching 

Bizarre pattern 

Draws small looped unit 
(No. 2) 

Writes names, initials, words 
Scribbling 

Yraws circles (No. 1) (No. 2) 
Dots and dashes 

Criss-cross lattice work (No. 1) 
(No. 2) 

Extra sharp angles (No. 1) (No. 2) 
Uneven pressure of line 

Pigtails; tendency to put tails and 
loops on figures 
Perseveration of 
(No. 2) 
Additional lines 
Extra pieces added 
Some, but little elaboration of de- 
sign 

Tendency for lines to trail off 


No. 1) 


units (No. 1) 
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Reinforced line 

Retraces outline (No. 1) (No. 2) 
7. Interrupts by stroke like persevera- 

tions (No. 1) (No. 2) 

Wavy lines (No. 1) (No. 2) 

Parallel lines (No. 1) (No. 2) 

Lines thicker than average (No. 1) 

(No. 2) 

Very fine lines (No. 1) (No. 2) 

Double lines 

Broken lines, fragmentation 

Curved lines (No. 1) (No. 2) 

No drawing at all 

Less than 1 part of design 

More than 1 part of design, but not 

complete 

One figure of pair 

Started several times 


For each subject, for each of the four 
cards, these 84 characteristics of draw- 
ing behavior were objectively scored. 
Thus 336 items of behavior were meas- 
ured. Within six categories of subjects 
there were 15 pairs for comparison. It 
follows that comparison of the 15 pairs 
on the 336 items offered 5040 differenti- 
ations. Of 84 characteristics, 77 con- 
tributed differentiations significant at 
the 5-per-cent level or better; there were 
1312 such significant differentiations, of 
which 864 were at the 1-per-cent level or 
better. That the six categories studied 
exhibit significantly different patterns 
of behavior on the Visual Memory 
Drawing Test is affirmed. 

Selection among the 77 significant 
characteristics is desirable: (1) Some 
are significant for all four cards; others 
only tor certain cards. The former are 
seen as involving more essential fac- 
tors of perceptual memory function. (2) 
Some characteristics isolate a given cate- 
gory from all others studied; some only 
from one or two. Mutual exclusion of 
categories is the present objective. On 
the basis of these considerations and 
that of man-hours of scoring, 20 char- 
acteristics were chosen; selection in- 


* Indicates the nondiagnostic items. 
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volved inspection of significant tables,* 
not statistical item analysis, at this time. 
The selection offers differentiation of 
the 15 possible pairs of categories, the 
poorest of which is based on four char- 
acteristics showing 5-per-cent signifi- 
cance or better. The degree to which 
these differentiations exceed the sig- 
nificance of the characteristics involved 
corresponds to the independence of the 
latter. The Visual Memory Drawing 
Test of the Municipal Court does sort 
categories. Significantly different draw- 
ing behavior patterns were found in the 
six categories studied. 

Results of the selection of 20 charac- 
teristics in the six categories studied 
may be summarized as follows: 

General Paresis: Items 20, 21, 28, 40, 
41, 42, and 43, dealing with distortion, 
tremor, elaboration, and bizarre pattern, 
show paretics generally poorer than the 
five other categories studied. 

Feebleminded: Items 6, 8, 19, dealing 
with one-half-size drawings, scattered 
pattern, and lack of similarity to the 
original design, show the feebleminded 
generally poorer than the other classes 
of subjects in this study. 

Seniles: Items 12 and 53, dealing with 
extreme compactness and extra sharp 
angles, show seniles generally the poor- 
est category. 

Normals: Item 4, approximately cor- 
rect-sized drawings, shows normals as 
the best category. On Item 3, normals 
and feebleminded patients show fewer 
oversize drawings than the remaining 
groups. This helps distinguish normals 
from schizophrenics. Item 54 is men- 
tioned below. 

Schizophrenics: Items 34 and 35 show 
schizophrenics and normals make fewer 
omissions than the balance of the cate- 
gories. Item 54 distinguishes schizo- 

*A dozen very long tables have been omitted, 


without serious loss, because of publication space 
limitations. 
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phrenics from normals since the for- 
mer show more extra sharp angles. 

Manic Depressive-Manic State: In 
addition to the above tests separating 
the other classifications from this one, 
Item 3 shows this group generally mak- 
ing the most large drawings. Items 
28, 31, 78, and 79 show strong ten- 
dencies of this class to produce blotted 
and dirty drawings, curved lines, and 
to show tremor. These last characteris- 
tics are not always significantly greater 
for manic depressives-manic than for 
all five other categories, but -geed con- 
firmation is had. 

It is to be emphasized that, as in the 
case of manic depressives-manic, not 
only the characteristics listed as isolat- 
ing this category from others, but those 
listed as isolating categories from this 
one contribute to test effectiveness. 
Thus charactertistic number 4 is men- 
tioned as isolating normals as drawing 
most nearly correct size. Item 4 must 
then isolate manic depressives—manic as 
poorer than normals in this respect. 

The significance levels found in this 
study justify further research on this 
test. That these data evolve from six 
groups of 50 is further encouragement. 

Scoring of the selected 20 character- 
istics, a task which is practicable in clin- 
inal procedure, gives a sorting of the 
categories studied. The groups show 
significant relation to the stated cri- 
teria. The Visual Memory Drawing 
Test does sort categories. 

Analysis of the responses to Cards 
A and B further indicates that 56 per 
cent of the significant differentiations 
are obtained with use of only half of the 
test. Distribution of the differentia- 
tions among category comparisons re- 
mains essentially unchanged. 


SUMMARY 


In this research an attempt has been 
made, by comparison of pairs of diag- 
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nostic classifications, to establish the 
characteristic drawing behavior of 
adults classified as normal, schizo- 
phrenic, senile, general paretic, manic 
depressive-manic, and feebleminded. 

To do this the Municipal Court Vis- 
ual Memory Drawing Test was used. 
This test has four sets of geometric de- 
signs which were drawn from memory 
after a 20-second exposure and a 10- 
second wait. The test was given to 300 
adults psychiatrically diagnosed; 50 in 
each of the six categories, chosen at 
randem within the classifications. 

The drawings made on the second 
trial for each of the cards were an- 
alyzed in terms of an empirically com- 
piled check-list of 84 items. 

The results of each group were com- 
pared with the results of the normal 
group, and each abnormal group with 
the results of each other abnormal 
group. 

Chi-square technique was applied to 
the data to test for statistically signifi- 
cant differences when one group was 
compared with the several other groups. 

The criterion of the validity of the 
Visual Memory Drawing Test, that 
thete be differences between the items 
in the check-list which correspond to 
known differences between the six 
groups, was satisfied. 

The hypothesis that mental disease 
and retardation can be measured by 
certain specific discrepancies between 
reproductions of the visual memory 
drawings in six known disease cate- 
gories was confirmed. 

Routine application of the Visual 
Memory Drawing Test to individual 
cases requires (1) establishment of ab- 
solute norms and deviates, based on 
selection of optimal composites, and, 
(2) optimal weighting, plus (3) stand- 
ardization on an independent popula- 
tion. This work is in progress and will 
furnish evaluation of the Visual Mem- 
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ory Drawing Test as an applied diag- 
nostic instrument. 
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CASE REPORTS * 
GEORGE X: THE SELF-ANALYSIS OF AN AVOWED FASCIST 


BY EPHRAIM ROSEN 


University of Minnesota 


EorGE X, a student in an upper 

division course in the psychology 

of personality offered by the 
writer, asked permission to write a self- 
analysis in lieu of a technical term 
paper. His analysis appears below, fol- 
lowed by a brief discussion of some 
aspects of personality correlating with 
fascist political attitudes.’ 


. + * * * 
WHAT NEXT? 
BY GEORGE X—— 
PREFACE 

You are probably wondering just 
why I chose to write this psychological 
analysis, using myself as the subject to 
be discussed. Well, to be honest about 
it, I’m not exactly clear as to why | 
wrote about myself either, except that 
it may be because this study might help 
me to really get a chance to understand 
myself as I am now and what I might 
expect in the future. 

It’s a funny thing, but I’ve always 
been under the impression that I could 
fairly well sum up the general charac- 
ter, personality, and “make-up” of 
almost everyone I met, and, in my 
mind, “type” him or her within the 
matter of a minute or two. Yet, after 
nearly twenty-five years, I find that I 
am at a complete loss when it comes to 

* The reader will find at the back of this num- 
ber a cumulative index of case reports published 
in this JourNat during the past twelve years. 

1 The document is reproduced in full, except 
for condensation of test scores and test discus 
sions in Part II, and disguise of names and places. 
There are no other changes, and no liberties have 
been taken with wording, grammar, or spelling. 


The document was submitted by George X in 
the autumn of 1948. 


fully understanding myself and my 
motives for acting and feeling the way 
that I do. 

I have divided this report into three 
main section. Naturally, as in any 
study of this nature, one must start at 
the beginning of his life and work his 
way down through the years to the 
present time, pointing out the high- 
lights, black marks, and events.-which 
might have had something to do with 
the molding of one’s personality. There- 
fore, the first section consists of a brief 
history of my life plus a few added 
comments. 

The second part of my report is com- 
posed of the scores, evaluations, and 
meanings that I interpretted of results 
obtained from several well-known 
psychological tests which I have taken. 
In this section I have tried to show how 
these various tests “rated” me, how I 
have always rated and considered my- 
self in respect to those results revealed 
in the tests, and whether or not these 
two views coincide. 

My concluding section deals with my 
plans for the future, what, if any, modi- 
fications and alternatives I might make 
or have in the light of the tests, and 
also of my present battle between know- 
ing what I should do (the sociably 
acceptable and right thing to do) and 
what my “inner-self” wants and directs 
me to do. The fact that I have two 
totally opposed goals, of which attain- 
ing both of them in one lifetime is 
absolutely an impossibility, makes my 
life interesting to some but a deadly 
serious problem to me. 

Thank you, 
The Author 
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I. 

I was born in P——, on - » 1924, 
and am the only son of parents who 
have become quite well-to-do through 
their efforts of good, hard work. I 
have always been treated exceptionally 
well, in fact, 1 can only remember being 
chastised once in my life, and that by 
my father, for breaking all of the win- 
dows on the rear side of our home at 
the age of five. I was punished in front 
of a group of relatives visiting us from 
the east, and which hurt me more than 
the seat-warming did. 

I was an only child for nine years, and 
then my sister was born. She is the 
only other child in the family, an ex- 
tremely beautiful, clever, and well-man- 
nered girl, and a person for who I have 
so much respect that I would do any- 
thing to see that she gets everything 
that she desires. 

In general, I have all praise and no 
complaints for my relations with my 
immediate family. (note: I underline 
the word immediate because I have 
always been at odds with many of my 
other relatives on both sides of the 
family tree for one reason or another. 
I will discuss this point much later.) As 
stated before, I have much respect for 
my family because I should. After all, 
they have given me everything I 
needed or wanted from the day I was 
born right down to the present time. 
There is only one thing which peeves 
me about my family, and that is the 
fact that I have always been treated by 
my parents as the favorite child. I 
believe my sister realizes this, so do 
some neighbors and relatives as well, 
and it is something I can’t stand. I 
Lave not or never will believe in favorit- 
ism within a family. Perhaps this fact 
and my nine years her senior make me 
feel like a father to my sister and want 
to help her get the best out of life. 

I started G grammar school at 
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the age of five and received excellent 
grades until I reached the sixth grade. 
Up to that time I enjoyed school and 
had quite a few friends, but then, and 
I’m still not sure why, I changed for 
the worse. I suddenly began to look at 
school as a place that held me back 
from a free life, and it was also then 
that my hatred of school and the devel- 
oping of an attitude toward it as “a 
prison without bars” started and has 
continued right down to this day. This 
hatred of the school and everyone in it, 
whom I considered fools that had to be 
taught and led like cattle, deepend 
considerably in high school. For four 
solid years I skipped every single 
school assembly, and never participated 
in, or went to, one single football, bas- 
ketball, or baseball game, as well as 
never attending any outside school 
activities such as school dances. I even 
went so far as to arrange my classes in 
such a manner as to be able to get out 
of school two hours early every day and 
thus escape from being under the 
“yoke” of school board rules and regu- 
lations, and especially to break away 
from the students in general. I would 
have quit high school if my father 
hadn’t forced me to go on. 

I graduated from high school in —— 
1942, and my father then persuaded me 
to continue my education at S—— Col- 
lege. I started immediately that spring 
term, but I was going there against my 
real will and I hated every minute of it. 
I disliked it so much that I skipped 
most of my classes including my final 
examinations and, as a result, I failed 
everything except military and english, 
both of which I enjoyed and received 
such good grades that I passed without 
taking the finals in them. I was then 
expelled. 

I returned to P——, much to the dis- 
may of my parents, and worked in a 
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shipyard for a few months until I was 


drafted. 

My three years in the army were, I 
believe, the high point of my life so far 
and the greatest thing in the world for 
me. It not only made a man out of me, 
took me away from home and home 
influences and prejudices, which all 
homes have, but the army also put me 
on my own and gave me the iron-clad 
discipline I needed, wanted, and liked. 
To this day my blood boils whenever 
I hear veterans and others unduly criti- 
cize the military. I might add that I 
am 100° for universal military training. 

I was placed in the Army Air Corps, 
and, after taking basic training in the 
Utah desert, I was sent to ——— and 
to ——— for radio-operator, radio-me- 
chanic, and radar schooling. Contrary 
to my previous schooling, I studied 
hard in these army schools, and as a 
result, I received good grades, gradu- 
ated, and was sent as an aerial radio- 
operator-instructor to several fields 
around the country and then to the 
highly-secret flight-test base at Q—, 
where I trained B-24 radio-operators 
and worked with practically every type 
experimental aircraft that this nation 
had at that time. To me, that 16- 
months at Q—— was worth a million 
dollars in experience alone. 

I finally was sent overseas with the 
Air Transport Command and saw duty 
in almost every major island group in 
the Pacific area. 

Getting back to the real issues of this 
report and the my 
personality fitted into the army sceme 
of things so well were, as follows 


main reasons why 


1. Discipline and neatness 

I liked army life. It taught me to 
realize that if a person was to get any- 
thing accomplished he must have a sys- 
tem. In order to have a good working 
system, there had to be a heirarchy of 


] 


authority whose orders and measures to 
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promote discipline were unquestioned 
no matter how harsh they might seem 
at the time. Also, neatness, which is a 
form of discipline is something which 
impressed me so much that I am be- 
coming more aware and exacting in it 
every day. 
2. Travel, adventure, power, etc. 

Ever since I was about six years old, 
I have always wanted to travel, no mat- 
ter how insignificant or great the dis- 
tance might be. In fact, even now, the 
more I travel the more I want to travel. 
The army gave me just what I wanted, 
travel, “new frontiers”, and adventure, 
and some degree of authority, responsi- 
bility, and power. The terms travel, 
new frontiers, and adventure, when 
applied to my personality, are self- 
explanatory; however, authority, _re- 
sponsibility, and power require a little 
elaboration if one is to understand me 
as I really am. I like authority. I like 
to run things my way and not be one 
of the multitudes who, in my estima- 
tion, are practically slaves to others as 
well as slaves to themselves. When it 
comes to responsibility, I feel that I can 
do or take anything as well as the next 
man or even better, and I also believe 
if I am really interested in a subject or 
project, I can do better than the average 
person no matter what the obstacles are. 
As for power, well, that is the one thing 
that will cause my ruination. My love 
of force, aggression, and power is so 
great that I myself am afraid of it. It 
has always been a rather deep ambition 
of mine (even though I try to suppress 
it) to have military, political, and eco- 
nomic power to such a degree that my 
decisions would be a matter of life or 
death to thousands. It is this ever- 
present maddening thought that attacks 
my mind with such fury that all other 
more peateful and acceptable ideas of 
mine are at once dispelled. It is this 
same superiority feeling that makes me 
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act extremely arrogant at times, and 
look with a mixture of contempt, hate, 
and even an unearthly pity upon almost 
everyone I meet. Fortunately, for me, 
I don’t Show it too much yet. This 
want of power has even forced me to 
break up two serious romances for fear 
that eventual marriage would wreck all 
my desire for power and cast me into 
the same class of millions who have an 
unexiting life and are just commoners 
obeying tradition. I will elaborate on 


this power obsession of mine later. 


3. New acquaintances and experiences— 

Although I had many friends in the 
army, from the worst type of character 
to the very best, I seldom went any- 
where with any of them even when I 
was invited. When I received a pass, 
whether in this country or overseas, I 
always went to the nearby cities and 
towns alone. I had my reasons for 
doing so—: one, so I could go when 
and where I pleased without having to 
take anyone elses’ views or wishes into 
consideration, and two, so I could study 
the types of people I met without any 
outside interference. I traveled widely 
on my passes, covering as much ground 
as possible with little or no food and 
sleep. (actually I was trying to “condi- 
tion” myself to meet all types of possi- 
bilities. I went so far as to walk for 
hours in rain, wind, etc., in an attempt 
to really make myself immune to hard- 
ships. I still do this occasionally) I 
can honestly say that I believe I have 
met every type of person in this world, 
and, if I must, I can be at ease, have 
a fairly good time even if I hate the 
people I’m with, and get along with 
the best of them in the most expensive 
homes and clubs in the United States, 
or with the very worst in the world in 
the waterfront dives in Manila or Hon- 
olulu. I am rather proud of being able 
to “switch” my personality from one 
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extreme to the other and getting away 
with it as the occasion demands. 

All in all, I can say army life in war- 
time is what I consider ideal for my 
type of life. I liked it so well that 
I enlisted in the reserve corps the same 
day I was discharged from active duty. 
I am now very seriously considering 
quitting college and going back into 
the army for the remainder of my enlist- 
ment period which is only a few more 
months. 

When I returned home, and luckily 
I had a good home to return to, I im- 
mediately began to organize things on 
a machine-like basis. My own bed- 
room looked, and looks now, like it 
was ready to stand inspection by a four- 
star general. I tried to extend my rule 
of extreme orderliness throughout the 
rest of the house, but I was soon told 
that if the living conditions of the 
house were to be kept on the plane 
I thought necessary, we would all have 
to move out and seal up the doors and 
windows so that dirt could not pos- 
sibly get in. It was then that I realized 
how “set” people are in their ways and 
that the only way anyone could ever 
get anything changed was to resort 
to force. Naturally, as I have never 
yet or ever had any intention of really 
talking back to my parents (something 
which I have always considered revolt- 
ing and inexcusable), I had to back 
down somewhat from my household 
For me, to back down really 
hurt. It meant defeat, and defeat in 
any form is humiliation. Humiliation 
is the worst possible misfortune that 
could befell anyone. Had I been re- 
buked by anyone else besides any in 
my immediate family, my mind would 
have instantly started a plan of re- 
venge. 

After two weeks of fooling around 
home, I went to work in the shipping 
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and receiving department of a large 
P—— steel fabricating firm. I got 
along fine with everyone, except one 
individual, who, I surmised, had little 
brains and thought he was an execu- 
tive, and who I found out later, had 
been given his job as leadman just 
because he was an Italian-Catholic as 
the foreman was also. They sure stick 
together. After three months in the 
plant, I realized it was run so hope- 
lessly inefficient in every aspect that 
to quit and go to school 
I was offered a raise to stay 


I decided 
instead. 
on the job, and commended for my 
work, but my mind was made up and 
I refused. 

I enrolled in V—— College the 
next month under the GI bill, and 
although I was one of its original stu- 
dents, I was unenthused at first. I 
discovered however, that V—— 
run on a much different level 
than that of S—— College where I 
had had a disturbing experience four 
years earlier. There was no “rah-rah” 
stuff, no old-fashioned, useless tradi- 
tions to be plagued with, and no so- 
called “school spirit” which I always 
considered as juvenile and indications 
of an inferior race. I made a lot of 
friends at V——, most of them vet- 
erans, and as time went on I really 
began to like and enjoy school for the 
first time in my life. I put in over 
two years at V—— and then, because 
of a disaster to the school, and also 
because of my need for some upper- 
division credits, I had no alternative 
but to transfer to the University of 
T—— where mv credits were accepted 
as equal. I couldn’t go to S—— College 
because I had been expelled from there 
once, and incidently, I wouldn’t go 
there if I could because of my hatred 


soon 


was 


for the place. 

I might as Well be frank, so I'll pull 
You have already seen 
V——, so, since you 


no punches. 


why I liked 
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are well acquainted as to how the 
University of T—— and their students 
operate, you can imagine how I feel 
towards this institution. To put it 


mildly, I have no words in my vocabu- 
ulary violent enough to describe my 


feelings in a negative way about it. 
I dislike everything and anything about 
the place, and the sooner I can finish 
and get out, the better it will be for 
me and everyone else concerned. How- 
ever, it might interest you to know 
that I am by no means the only V—— 
transferee who feels this way. I know 
many others whose views coincide 
exactly with mine concerning this in- 
stitution. Of course my school views 
may be somewhat prejudiced because 
of my intense feeling against this town. 
I consider this town to be nothing but 
an overgrown village full of farmers, 
loggers, old fogies, bums, and people 
from different parts of the United 
States who have settled down in this 
state recently and who should be forced, 
by State Guardsmen if necessary, to 
go back to where they came from. I 
am a loyal westerner, a member of this 
state by birth, who sincerely believes 
in this state first and anything else 
second. It’s time to get rid of the out- 
siders in this state. 

As I said earlier in this report, I 
have had two serious romances in my 
life, which were three years apart, and 
which I broke up myself because of my 
want for power and fear of being tied 
down to any extent. Actually, my real 
self didn’t want to break up either one 
of these romances, I really loved both 
of these girls and probably could of 
made a go of married life with either 
of them. Unfortunately that old power 
idea reared its head again and with 
that all reason was squelched. 

I can see all the advantages of mar- 
ried life, and of the troubles and hopes 
that go with it. It’s a funny thing, but 
I could see it enough to where I actually 
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bought a ranch-type house in the sub- 
urban west hills outside of P—— two 
years ago. I still own it and I have 
been fixing it up little by little in my 
spare time. I really enjoy painting, 
building, and working away on it, and 
while I’m there all thoughts of power 
and the like, such as the use of force, 
vanish from my mind. After I leave, 
feeling satisfied with the work I have 
accomplished, all goes well until some- 
thing gets in my way, such as a slow 
driver on the road, or having to wait 
in line to buy something. When things 
like that occur I get so impatient and 
worked up that I’m ready to physically 
and orally lash into anything. Because 
of my “flare-ups,” I have made more 
enemies than friends around the neigh- 
borhood, and I am no Jonger invited to 
participate in any way in any of their 
activities. As a matter of fact, I’m 
never asked to anything by anybody. 
I can’t even walk into the neighborhood 
tavern, about ten blocks from home, 
once a week without getting icy-stares 


that seem to say, “What's that no-good 


cut-throat up to now?” I might be 
seeing things, but even when I enter 
the door about 90°, of the conversation 
seems to come to a premature halt. 

So far, I have informed you of my 
relations with my immediate family, of 
my early schooling, while I was in the 
Army, as well as a few other things; 
therefore I would now like to discuss 
several reasons and “incidents” in my 
life that have put me in my peculiar 
position of dislike and distrust in the 
human race. 

I'll admit I’m arrogant, conceited, 
and prejudiced in some ways, but there 
have been many, many times (more so 
lately) when I have really tried to sub- 
due my opinions and haughty actions 
for fear of what might happen after- 
wards, not only to any other person but 
to myself as well. Unfortunately, I 
have not always been able to keep my 
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thoughte-to myself and this is the main 
reason why I am at odds with several 
of my distant relatives today. I con- 
sider most of them as moochers or 
show-offs, both of which I detest, and I 
have on occasion told them so. I also 
have had rather harsh words with two 
of them for marrying Catholics, and 
one for marrying a Jewish fellow who 
was considerably older than her. Maybe 
I’m narrow minded, but I try to run 
my life on a set of high standards de- 
vised by myself. One of these stand- 
ards is that a person must marry 
someone of their own race, religion, and 
not more than two or three years differ- 
ence between their respective ages; the 
woman of course being the younger. 
You will remember that I told you 
about my sudden dislike for school and 
people in general when I was about in 
the sixth grade. Well, after thinking 
over the problem for a while, I recalled 
that this feeling started just about the 
same time my first dog was kicked to 
death by a burglar. Naturally, I loved 
the dog as much as any small boy could, 
and the loss of him hurt me very 
deeply. The night he died I was in a 
daze (he had raised his head for one 
last look at me when he collapsed for 
good), but when morning came the 
really telling blow fell. I got up at 
5:00 a.m., just as I always did, to build 
a fire, and, up to this time, let the dog 
out for the day. He had always treated 
me happily, but of course that day he 
couldn’t. The sight of his empty blan- 
ket, the dust floating in his water 
pail, as well as a few other things he 
“owned,” all struck me so hard that I 
feel that I never have or ever will fully 
recover from it. Right then and there, 
down in that dreary basement, I vowed 
I would wreak havoc on this earth till 
the day I died, and that I would make 
the human race suffer a thousand fold 
for his death. To this end I am still 
working. From then on my bitterness 
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grew and is still growing, and you can 
only imagine how I feel now when my 
second dog was killed by a hit-run 
driver while I was in the army, and 
my last dog, a thoroughbred Cocker 
Spaniel puppy was poisoned and died 
earlier this year. It seems as though 
everything is in one way or another 
anti-George X. To “wreak havoc,” as 
I put it, one must first attain power, so 
perhaps that episode is the basis for my 
feeling today. I can see even a further 
connection; to attain destructive power 
one must work in conjunction with the 
political and the military, so perhaps 
that is the real reason why I joined the 
Air Reserve Corps and why my major 
is political science. 

Before I go on, | would like to discuss 
one other thing that just occurred to 
me. When I used the term “destruc- 
tive power” a sentence or two ago, I 
realized that all my life I have had an 
urge to wreck things. Now I don’t 
have any idea why I like to knock 
things around, see accidents, etc., and 
I'm not going to try to analyze the 
“why” of it in this report, but here are 
few facts—you figure them out if you 
can; When I was about ten, I ran my 
electric train into a wall at full speed 
and ruined it. About a week later I 
damaged my best friends’ Lionel in the 
same manner, but I did it in such a 
way as to make it look like an accident. 
Later, when all the boys in the neigh- 
berhood had home-made “soap-box” 
racers, I used to purposely ram into 
them just to see what would happen. 
Frequently I damaged my own “rig” 
just as much or more so than the others, 
and several times I bruised my self up 
using such tactics. Sometimes I would 
even loosen wheels or tamper with the 


steering gears on some of the racers, 
especially on those whose owners I 


didn’t particularly like. Nowadays I 
naturally don’t do anything as rash as 
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that, but I still stop whatever I might be 
doing to chase an ambulance, fire 
engine, or police car, and I like to live 
dangerously in general, such as driving 
my car at high speeds. It eases the ten- 
sions within me. 

Next, and last before I delve into 
Part II on the scores and evaluations of 
the tests I have taken, concerns my 
reference to travel, marriage, and sub- 
ordination, and how they all relate to 
a great worry of mine, being “tied 
down.” It may sound strange, but 
listen to this story. When I was three 
years old my parents and I made a trip 
back east to ———, to visit some rela- 
tives. Naturally, 1 was so small at the 
time that I can remember only one 
thing about that trip, but that one inci- 
dent made a deep impression on my 
mind. It happened that my cousin and 
two other boys, all of whom were about 
five or six years of age, took me and 
tied my arms together behind me and 
then tied me to a steel clothesline post 
behind the garage. The boys then ran 
off. I don’t know how long I was 
there, but it seemed like forever before 
my Grandmother, who was taking care 
of me and who was old and hard of 
hearing, finally heared by yelling and 
came out and got me. Believe it or not, 
but now every time I see a rope or hear 
the word “tie,” my mind immediately 
flashes back to that incident. In earlier 
days, when the gang was outside play- 
ing “cops and robbers,” I became almost 
frantic whenever I was the victim to be 
tied up; even now I think I have so 
much fear of being tied that I would 
become extremely violent if anyone or 
a group ever tried it or succeeded in 
doing so. The words “tied down,” in 
any way, are especially unpleasant 
to me. 

Part Il 

You have now finished Part I and 

have learned something of my general 
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make-up, personality type, life history, 
and problems. I will now discuss some 
psychological tests and how their find- 
ings correlate with what I have already 
told you. First on my list is the word- 
association test. In all of these ex- 
amples the first word is the word given 
and the second word is my answer. 
The number of dots, if any, after the 
dash between the words represent the 
number of seconds it took for an answer 
to come into my mind. 

Bird—tree 

To my surprise, I found that my 
answer is considered a rare one, and 
that the most common response to the 
word bird was fly. I consider my 
answer significant because it represents 
a person standing at a crossroads and 
not knowing which way to go or why. 
I am at that crossroads because I really 
have no idea of what I might do next. 
As I stated in the preface, I have two 
goals—power and adventure, or, mar- 
riage and a regular life. I must take 


one path, but as of now I don’t know 


which one I’m going to take. 

Father—Mother 

This is a common answer and is not 
considered significant. When later on 
I was asked the word Mother first, my 
answer was Father which is also the 
usual response. 

Before I go any farther in this man- 
ner on the word-association test, I 
would like to discuss the role of colors 
that play an important part in the test. 
Colors symbolize the experiences a per- 
son has had, and has associated those 
experiences with a certain color. This 
is especially true if those experiences 
which impressed him the most occurred 
between the ages of one to five (the 
time when a child expresses many of 
his ideas and thoughts through various 
colors). In my case, I answered with 
the word diue to the following words: 


yellow, sky, remorse, brown, melan- 
choly. Yl admit I do like the color 
blue, in fact it’s my favorite color, but 
because this particular word is my re- 
sponse to many of the words given in 
the test, it shows that I am the moody 
type and that I am on the melancholy 
side most of the time. This is true. I 
am rather depressed for apparently no 
reason at all at least five days out of the 
week. However, on the other two or 
more days I act as if I were almost a 
different person entirely. I don’t know 
why I am this way, but at the present 
time the few days I really feel good is 
when I’m out of this town, away from 
this school, and back home with my 
own crowd in P——. (the strange part 
of it is that when I was living in P——, 
and also when I was in the army, I used 
to have ups-and-downs of feelings 
almost from hour to hour) This melan- 
choly feeling of mine also reflects back 
to the dird-tree association I mentioned, 
a feeling of complete despair when a 
person hasn’t the faintest idea of what 
he is going to do next—and where he 
doesn’t really care. 

To the words passion, revenge, joy, 
jealousy, and despise, 1 countered with 
the word hate. This of course reflects 
my hatred and arrogance toward many 
humans. I am not going to discuss this 
aspect of my case any farther at this 
time because some of the things I have 
considered doing, if ever revealed, 
would expose me and my brutality and 
that could be very detrimental to my 
cause. I'll let the whole thing go by 
just telling you my philosophy of life— 
if I don’t kill the next man, he'll kill 
me. I might add that I trust no one, 
least of all myself or anyone like me. 
No matter what is done for me or for 
anyone else, I always look upon the act 
as the product of an ulterior motive. 
Perhaps it is the fact that I never do 
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anything for anyone (except for my 
family) unless I know beforehand that 
I will be the one who really gains. 

There were only two words for 
which I no answer at all. They were 
the words lost and honor. I can see 
why I had no answer for the word, lost, 
because that is the exact position I am 
now in. I would like to quit school 
and head for the Orient as a profes- 
sional soldier, in fact I have seriously 
considered answering General Che- 
nault’s call for ex-army radio operators 
which he needs for his reorganization 
of the Flying Tigers in Nationalist 
China. Unfortunately I haven’t done 
this because I realize that the way this 
country is going nowadays a person has 
to have a college degree to be a ditch- 
digger. Besides in the only field that 
holds any interest at all for me, that of 
military political-geography, one must 
have a college education to successfully 
compete with and defeat those who 
you'll be working with. 

As far as the word honor goes, I 
really am not sure just why I couldn’t 
answer that. Even though I profess to 
have and act as a person of honor, I 
know down deep inside me that I could 
easily be a traitorous blackard who 
would switch allegiances: to anything 
if I for once thought I would be on the 
winning side. However, in the case of 
the last war, I now really think I was 
on the wrong side because it would 
have been better to go down in an 
honorable defeat than to have the 
miserable victory and new enemy than 
the United States now has. It might 
someday be advisable to cast my lot 
with the coming power of the Western 
Hemisphere, Argentina. 

The rest of the 75 words in the word- 
association test were not too important 
so I will not switch to a discussion of 
the California Test of Personality— 
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Adult, Form A.* I took this test at 
V under Dr. ——. 

Here are just but a few examples of 
the questions I “missed” on the Califor- 
nia Personality Test. My answers to 
them plus a comment will follow each 
question. They are, as follows: 


Ques. Are you easily irritated when people 
argue with you? 

Yes. The one thing I cannot stand in 
any form is opposition. 
Ques. Do you usually get upset when things 
go wrong? 

Yes. When things go wrong I take it as 
a humiliating defeat. 


Oues. Is it hard for you to admit it when 
you know you are in the wrong? 
Yes. It’s difficult for me to retreat one 
step. 
Ques. Do you feel uneasy (usually) when 
you are around people you do not know? 
Yes. I don’t trust them. 


Ques. Are you considered mediocre in many 
of the things you do? 

Yes, but this isn’t news to me. I know 
I’m just fair in a lot of things I do. I 
think this is a poor question. 


Ques. Have you often felt that some people 
were working against you? 

Yes, but I suppose that is a natural feeling 
for suspicious people. 


Ques. Are certain people so unreasonable 
that you hate them? 


Yes. Anyone who opposes me I hate. 
Ques. Do you prefer to be alone rather 
than to have close friendships with many 
of the people around you? 

Yes. The less the fools know about me, 
the better. 

O1 es. 
strain? 

Yes. 


Do you suffer from annoying eye 


My glasses were broken in a fight 


2 The original document included a detailed 
table of results on this test, here omitted. The 
percentile ranks on the subscales of the test were 
10 or lower, except for near-average scores on 
the “Sense of Personality Worth,” “Sense of 
Personality Freedom,” and “Family Relations” 


subscale Ss. 
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in the army. I’ve never bothered to get 


them replaced. 
Ques. Is it hard for you to sit still? 

Yes, I must keep busy, if it’s only taking 
a walk. 
Ques. Do you frequently find that you have 
read several sentences without realizing what 
they are about? 

Yes. In most cases it’s because it’s some 
school reading that I’ve been told to read, 
and is usually something which is of no 


interest to me. 


Ques. Does finding an article give people 


the right to keep or sell it after a reasonable 


time has elapsed? 

Yes, I din’t see why not. 
Ques. Do you often assist in planning so- 
cial gatherings? 

No. I’m not interested in most types of 
social affairs. 


Ques. Do you try to get better acquainted 
with people you do not like? 

No. Why should I? 
Ques. Do you feel that for the most part 
one has to fight his way through life? 

Yes. I’ve always thought that life was 
just one great battle for existence. 


Oues. Have you found that getting even is 
better than “taking it” most of the time? 
Yes. If you ever let a person take advan- 
tage of you once and get away with it, you 
are just inviting him to take advantage of 


you again. 


Ques. Does your family appear to think that 
you are as successful as you might be? 

No. They think I should get better school 
grades, but how can I do that when I hate 
this place so? I could get very good grades 
if I really liked school and was not irritated 
so much by the juvenile attitudes I come 
across every day. 

Ques. Is it your belief that it is often difficult 
to gain promotions on a basis of merit? 

Yes. In the army most of the promotions 
were made on a basis of favoritism. When 
I worked at G Bros., the leadman was 
promoted to foreman by the superintendent 
because he was the same nationality and 


religion as the other one. I did twice as 
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much work in a day than either one of 
them could do. 

Ques. Would you rather work alone than 
with others? 

Yes. I get upset at the other’s mistakes. 
Ques. Do you endeavor to meet new people 
in your community? 

No. I don’t see why I should be the first 
one to always do the greeting. 

Ques. Do you feel that many local business 
men do not merit your patronage? 

Yes. I’ve had words with almost every 
merchant on H Ave., usually over serv- 
ice, and I’m well on my way with many of 
the merchants in this town already. 


On the Otis Self-Administering Test 
of Mental Ability, Higher Examination, 
Form A., my 1.Q. turned out to be 127. 
I took the mew army classification test 
three days ago, and in that test my LQ. 
was placed at 133. 

Now I suppose you’re wondering 
why I told you about the scores I re- 
ceived on these last tests? Well its just 
this; they are good scores, many of 
them higher than the average. They 
show that I’m not exactly ignorant by 
any means and they have proved my 
statement that I have been operating 
(as far as school-work goes) far below 
my capacities and could really accom- 
plish a lot if the work interested me. I 
believe my knowledge of general infor- 
mation to be far greater than the tests 
indicate because of my wide traveling 
and many varied experiences. I believe 
I am ahead of a considerable number 
of the world’s population. 

Of the ten different pictures in the 
Thematic Apperception test, which you 
showed the class in the form of slides, 
I saw violent death and destruction in 
all but one of those pictures, that one 
exception being the boy with the violin, 
and in which I could find no story. If 
this means anything or not, I don’t 
know, but I thought this information 
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my be of value to you. The same 
thing goes for the Rorschach ink-blots 
you showed the class. In those pictures 
I usually only saw only one subject, and 
never over two. Of the three I remem- 
ber, I saw a coat-of-arms, a snowflake, 
and a geometrical design. Again I do 
not know the meaning of those test 
results. 

In an Exercise in Critical Thinking 
on Social Study Problems, taken in a 
general psychology laboratory class 
under the direction of Dr. W—, I 
found myself at complete odds with the 
rest of the members in the class on all 
three phases of the test. On the section, 
“Must Be in a Democracy,” one of the 
items I marked was—Universal con- 
scription of men and property—and I 
emitted such items as—a constitution 
restricting the powers of government 
officials —a right of fair and impartial 
trial for flagrant and notorious public 
enemies, etc. On the second section 
entitled, “must NOT be in a democ- 
racy,” 1 marked—The closed shop— 
and I omitted—a cictator who improves 
the standard of living for the masses, 
and— divi- (sic) of powers between 
executive, legislative, and judiciary de- 
partments, etc. 

As you have probably surmised, I 
had quite a number of arguments on 
my hands because of my extreme differ- 
ences of opinion. On part three of that 
same test, called “Helps and Harms of 
Democracy,” the differences of opinions 
were just as great. It was only then 
that I really realized how far I deviated 
from the regular American way, and 
how my views coincide with a fascist 
type of government. L know now that 
I can never peacefully live in this coun- 
try. Maybe that is one of the reasons 
why I just don’t seem to “fit in.” 


Part III 


You are now aware to some extent 
as to just what type of person I am, 
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and so you’re probably wondering just 
what plans I have for the future. Well, 
here they are: 

First of all, I am going to make an 
attempt to at least associate with a few 
more people, even though it may seem 
unbearable at the start. During the 
past three weeks, I have gone to more 
parties than I have attended for the past 
year. That may seem like quite an 
admission, but to frank about it I’ve 
only been to two parties this year. At 
one of them, a party where the crowd 
was around my age or younger, I had a 
miserable time, got in an argument and 
went home early. The other one how- 
ever was attended mostly by people 
who were eight to twelve years older 
than myself, and at that party I really 
had a good time and enjoyed myself. 
The funny thing is that when I do go 
out I really feel at ease and all of my 
present worries and fears seem to 
vanish for a few days. 

The next thing I’m going to do is to 
try and find a nice girl (if its possible 
in this country) to start going around 
with. Every time I do date a girl I 
usually get along with her quite all 
right, and I always did enjoy a woman’s 
company no matter where I went. I 
believe that finding the right woman, 
and finding her soon, may be the answer 
to all my troubles. My parents are also 
very anxious for me to meet some girl, 
get married, and settle down. I would 
get married right away if I thought 
that the girl I would marry would 
realize that I didn’t like being “tied 
down” and would go with me wherever 
and whenever I felt like moving. I 
don’t think most of them would like 
that though. 

The third thing I should do is make 
sure that I eventually finish school, no 
matter how much I'll hate doing it. 
Maybe my first term here is a little like 
my first term at V——. I didn’t like it 
too well at the beginning but I grew to 
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rather like the place. Even though I’m 
extremely bitter towards this school 
now, | may someday not mind it too 
much. At least if I do continue on here 
and finish, I'll command a bit of respect 
from others. 

As far as my life plan is concerned, I 
only have one real interest, and that is 
in the military-political field. I know 
I am a person possessing anti-demo- 
cratic ideas, but I don’t know just why 
that is unless it is my love for exact, 
machine-like performances. You'll have 
to admit, a small, powerful centralized 
government can get a lot of things done 
and done in a short time. 

That's about all I have to say on this 
concluding aspect of my report; I really 
can’t look much farther ahead because 
I don’t know what to expect from the 
future, so I guess I'll have to just wait 
and see how my first few remedial 
plans work out and build on from there. 


* * * * . * 
Discussion 


George X is 5 feet, g inches tall and 
weighed 138 pounds at the time of his 
discharge from the army as a corporal. 
He is somewhat heavier now, and im- 
presses one as being soft. His facial 
expression is a combination of depres- 
sion and petulance. He speaks softly, 
with a whining note. Physically, he 
does not fit the stereotype of a “leader 
of men,” though it is easy to visualize 
him as a sub-leader; a storm-troop 
platoon leader perhaps. 

Certain outside checks on the truth- 
fulness of his self-report are available. 
University records corroborate his state- 
ments of past academic standing and 
expulsion, lack of extra-curricular par- 
ticipation, family constellation, and 
socio-economic level. On his applica- 
tion for admission, he reported his 
nationality as “Norse,” and his religion 
as a Lutheran non-church member. In 
the light of his statement as to proper 
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age differences between husband and 
wife, it is interesting to note that his 
father is two years older than his 
mother. 

Despite the validity of these autobio- 
graphical details, and consistency with 
the writer’s observations of him, the 
question still arises as to the possibility 
of deception. He could be deliberately 
exaggerating the strength of his atti- 
tudes. More likely, however, he hon- 
estly believes that the attitudes expressed 
fairly represent him. He is unsure of 
his adoption of the fascist role, but this 
uncertainty leads to a defensive over- 
stressing of the role itself. His bewil- 
derment is pointed up by the title of the 
paper and by the description of his 
present attempts to become socialized. 
Consistent with this uncertainty is his 
statement, when he was asked for per- 
mission to publish the paper, that he 
had taken the course to find out about 
his personality. (His examination 
grades are all failures.) 

We can infer a very strong inferiority 


feeling from his fear of humiliation and 
of being “tied down,” and from his 


brutality and destructiveness. If he is 
at present overemphasizing his fascist 
characteristics, as is suggested above, 
then it is likely that his feelings of in- 
feriority are really closer to conscious- 
ness than appears in his analysis. It is 
possible also that resentment toward his 
parents, and the reasons for his resent- 
ment, are conscious. His statement 
that he was favored too much by his 
parents, but that otherwise he has “no 
objections” to them, does not ring true. 

The personality patterns revealed 
conform to the results of many recent 
studies of ethnocentrics and fascists. 
Paranoia, ego-inflation and egocentrism, 
ceep conflicts and extraordinary use of 
projection, hostility, exhibitionism, com- 
pulsive love of cleanliness, order, con- 
formity and authority—all are present. 
The comparative lack of insight in the 
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long document is also an expected ele- 
ment of the fascistic-paranoid person- 
ality. He is moody, introspective, and 
preoccupied with his feelings, achieve- 
ments, and failures, but not insightful, 
for he has neither emotional nor intel- 
lectual insight into his motivations and 
into the contradictions in his attitudes. 
He makes a rather acute analysis of 
some of his word-associations, is aware 
of his anti-democratic attitudes, and 
realizes that past traumata have con- 
tributed to these attitudes. But fuller 
self-understanding would mean that he 
would have to cease projecting so 
ubiquitously, and this he cannot do. 
He wonders what “violent death and 
destruction” projected into TAT pic- 
tures means, in spite of a series of lec- 
tures and class discussions on projective 
techniques. He is very rigid, yet prides 
himself on his ability to “switch person- 
ality.” There is a possibility of homo- 
sexual tendencies, as indicated by his 
flight from women, his enthusigsm for 


army life, and his escape into solitary 


puttering in his house. Contrasted 
with his pervasive brutality, one sees a 
sentimental, protective attitude toward 
his younger sister and toward small 
dogs. The writer has this 
combination of softness and brutality 


observed 


in many cases of men fleeing from their 
own femininity. 

One wonders as to the nature of his 
relations with women in the 
front dives in Manila and Honolulu.” 
He may have avoided them, or may 
have been involved in brutal relations 
with them. 

The orderly building to a series of 
clirnactic points in his analysis is strik- 
ing. His beliefs and attitudes are 
ground out in almost mechanical fash- 
ion, depersonalized and devoid of deep 
feeling. Yet there is much agitation and 
a good deal of drama in his account. 


“ water- 
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This combination of agitation and 
platitude has been noted many times in 
the speeches and writings of fascists. 

An unusually clear and consistent 
picture of George X as he is today thus 
emerges. Yet the etiological problem 
still remains. We can try to account 
for George X’s paranoid aggressiveness 
on the basis of early traumata and in- 
feriority feelings. But these are com- 
mon enough: the question is why he 
adjusted to them as he did. It would 
seem that to help answer this question 
more must be known about him than 
the document alone tells us. In par- 
ticular, the writer feels that George X’s 
relations with his parents and sister 
need much exploration. A knowledge 
of these relations might well take us a 
long step beyond our present under- 
standing of him. 

The document is in a sense a call for 
help, yet it is doubtful if George X will 
avail himself of assistance offered by 
both the writer and the university coun- 
scling service. It has often been re- 
marked that no one comes to therapy 
in order to rid himself of prejudices. 
George X may in the future ask for 
help 'if his uncertainty and anxiety 
deepen, and if his fascist attitudes do 
not become too crystallized. Should he 
not seek such aid, one wonders if his 
attempts toward socialization will have 
a beneficial effect. Marriage, for ex- 
ample, could him 
down” and force an abandonment of 
his political interests. On the other 
hand, it might result in maintenance of 
both his present attitudes and political 
ineffectiveness or actually intensify his 
fascist attitudes. Personal and national 
socio-economic happenings will play a 
role in deciding which path he will fol- 
low. In any case, it is doubtful if his 
present plans will result in amelioration 
of his personalit difficulties. 


conceivably “tie 
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ust how does a child react when a 
sibling is born? At the suggestion 
of a colleague, we undertook to ob- 
serve and record the reactions of our 
daughter to our new baby. We kept 
the diary rather faithfully for the first 
month or so, but we could not sustain 
our enthusiasm. Perhaps, as Evelyn 
adapted, we saw less and less to record. 
Again, while we tried to note all “sig- 
nificant” behavior, both “adjustive” and 
“maladjustive,” it is possible that, like 
many clinicians, we had a_ lower 
threshold for the unfavorable signs. As 
the weeks went by, such signs began to 
diminish and our interest flagged. 
What did we record? We tried to 
note all changes in Evelyn’s behavior 
which were attributable to the presence 
of her baby brother. Most of our obser- 
vations were manifest reactions: refer- 


erces to the baby, to her changed status, 


etc. Although we did catch some gen- 
eralized reactions, such as increased 
demands for attention, we must have 
missed many significant points. Parents 
are too near to their children, too much 
in their children’s behavior, to be accu- 
rate observers in such a situation. On 
the other hand, they are apt to be the 
only adult observers present 24 hours a 
day in the ordinary family constellation. 

Our notes, then, stress the incidents 
and remarks which were dramatic and 
striking to us who were on the lookout 
for such behavior, but which were often 
so fleeting or so casual in expression 
that they might easily have been over- 
looked or forgotten if we had not set 
ourselves the task of watching for them. 

The material presented here repre- 
sents about half the original record. 
The portions eliminated were the less 
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vivid ones, those which seemed less 
“significant” in terms of current per- 
sonality theories. For example, in the 
note on doll-house play (Tenth week), 
we have omitted several rather matter- 
of-fact comments. We omitted some 
incidents because the record was am- 
biguous as to what actually happened. 
Even more important, we cut out some 
repetitions of behavior patterns; hence, 
frequency counts should not be made 
from these notes. Because of these 
selective aspects, the reader may feel 
that Evelyn was greatly upset by the 
birth of Bert. Actually, her day-to-day 
behavior was much the same as it had 
been for months before. As we look 
back now, she was surprisingly casual 
about the whole affair. 

In editing these notes, there has been 
little censorship. We feel that the orig- 
inal diction should be retained for what- 
ever light our choice of words may 
throw upon our own attitudes. Be- 
cause of its incompleteness, we hesi- 
tated to publish this material although 
it contains interesting clinical data. 
Our sole reason is the scarcity of such 
reports in the technical literature. We 
have not used our own names, nor 
those of our friends, because we wish 
to minimize the risk of future embar- 
rassment to Evelyn and Bert." 


Cast oF CHARACTERS 


Evelyn—the heroine. A _ curly-haired, 
dimpled little girl, large for her four 
years and three months. Of at least 
average intelligence, her ready smile 
makes her well-liked by adults. She 


1 We shall be glad to answer specific inquiries 
for further details. Such requests will reach us if 
sent to Office Secretary, Department of Psychol- 
ogy, University of Chicago. 
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gets along well with her contempo- 
raries in groups of four or less, al- 
though she is inclined to watch the 
activities of larger groups from the 
side-lines instead of participating. 
She was an only child until Bert ar- 
rived. She had been going to nursery 
school three mornings a week for 
nine months beforehand. 

Bert—Age o when the action begins. 
An ordinary fetus, he entered this 
world with no unusual difficulties. 
His weight was average. He was 
breast-fed, except for one bottle a 
day, for about four months until lack 
of milk forced weaning. (Evelyn 
had been entirely breast-fed for nine 
months, at which time she refused 
the bottle and was weaned gradu- 
ally to a cup.) 

Dorothy Johnson—Age 8. 
friend of Evelyn. 

Lee Johnson—Dorothy’s mother, a 
friend and neighbor of Evelyn, Bert, 
and their parents. 

Jane Wailson—Another friend and 
neighbor. Her only child was a baby 
girl born three months before Bert. 

Mother—Age 29. A college graduate 
who prefers to study people through 
insightful authors rather than through 
statistical research. 

Father—Age 30. A graduate student in 
psychology, whose work on his dis- 
sertation robbed Mother, Evelyn, and 
Bert of some of the support they 
needed from him. 


A good 


BacKGRouND Nore 


For more than a year before the baby 
was born, Evelyn had been insistently 
asking her mother to have a baby sis- 
ter. Her request was quite specifically 
for a “baby sister.” During the preg- 
nancy, she would not accept the pos- 
sibility that the baby might be a boy. 
“If you're too busy to have a baby,” 
she said, “I'll have one.” She talked 
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often of the many babies she was going 
to have when she grew up. As early 
her second year, she had spontaneous. 
displayed a surprisingly maternal inter- 
est in babies who visited her home. 

Early in her mother’s pregnancy with 
Bert, Evelyn was told about it. She 
welcomed the news and announced it 
to others. She was pleased at oppor- 
tunities to feel the baby’s movements 
inside the mother. Yet, in the later 
part of the pregnancy, she was per- 
haps a little frustrated by the tem- 
porary reduction in the amount of 
physical help her mother gave her. Her 
many specific questions about the origin 
of the baby and about the birth process 
were answered casually and frankly to 
her apparent satisfaction. 

We accepted in advance the kind 
offers of assistance from sympathetic 
and understanding friends. Jane Wil- 
son took care of Evelyn during the 
daytime for the period of the mother’s 
stay at the hospital. Evelyn and her 
father had dinner each day with the 
Johnsons. The father took care of 
Evelyn except for his eight-hour work- 
ing day. 

. * * * 

Day 1: When Father told her that 
the baby had been born, Evelyn smiled 
and said nothing. 

Day 3: During the first three days, 
she sought and received more hug- 
ging than usual. She used the new 
baby carriage for her own doll. 

Davy 4: She reported a dream: “Mom- 
mie came home last night to see me 
while I was at Jane’s.” For a minute 
or two that evening, she pretended she 
was a baby. 

Day 5: Climbing into her father’s 
bed: “You’re nobody else’s Daddy but 
mine, [ pause] mine and Mommie’s and 
Bert's.” 

That evening, she dictated a letter 
to her mother, at her father’s sugges- 
tion: 
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“Dear Mommie: 

I want you to come home soon. . . . 

I like Bert. I like to have a little 
brother. 

I’m going to hold the bottle—I’m 
going to feed the baby... . 

I want to go where you are... 
Mommie!” 

Later: “I want to see the baby right 
now—why can’t you bring him home 
before Mommie comes?” 

Day 6: After supper, she was play- 
fully aggressive toward her father. 
Later, as she put her doll in the baby’s 
carriage: “I’m mad—I’m mad because 
of the baby—she spits up.” 

Day 8: (To Jane Wilson): “When 
I was a baby, first I was a boy, then I 
changed into a little girl; and when I 
get big, I can be a man.” 

Day 10: She said to Jane: “Mommie 
was silly to get a baby brother. Why 
did she want a baby brother when she 
had me?” 

While going to bed: “What’s the 
(“Bert”) “I’m Bert!” 


baby’s name?” 
She kicked and pretended to cry for a 


minute. When she asked her father 
to sleep with her all night, it was agreed 
that her stuffed panda would take the 
place of the father. 

Later, she got out of bed, saying “I’m 
Dad” and sat in his rocking chair. 

Father: “All right. I’m Evelyn,” and 
got into Evelyn’s bed; acting as she 
often did, he called for a drink of water 
and a hug. Evelyn came in with a 
reassuring manner and gave him a 
hug. But first she pretended that her 
panda was herself. Then she said: 
“I’m Mommie—there, there,” and cud- 
dled her father. 

Day 11: Bert and his Mother were 
brought home. 

Evelyn, lying down for her nap: “I’m 
going to play I just had a baby. My 
tummy is big and it doesn’t get smaller.” 

At various times that day: “You like 
me, don’t you? And you like the baby 
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and you like Daddy.” Repeatedly 
wanted to hold Bert and to take a peek 
at him, referring to him as “she.” “I 
got this [boat] for the baby, but for 
the moment I’m using it.” “I'll get you 
water when you need it. You're not 
supposed to get up.” “If the baby 
wakes up, you know what I’m going to 
do? I’m going to give it some water 
because I'll think that’s what the baby’s 
crying for.” “Tell him he has a big 
sister, four years old.” Later, Bert 
made a sound in his sleep. “The baby’s 
saying, ‘I have not got a big girl. 
Maybe the baby can’t believe you. 
Maybe that’s what’s the matter.” She 
was very interested in the nursing, say- 
ing: “I’m going to watch every day.” 
She brought a bouquet of dandelions 
for Bert. 

Day 13: Watching the baby nurse. 
“You know what I thought 1 did? I 
thought I pulled the baby’s blanket 
right out from under him.” (A fan- 
tasy.) 

Whenever she was home during 
nursing, she hovered around and ob- 
jected strenuously to doing anything 
but watching the nursing. 

She helped assemble the equipment 
for the baby’s bath. 

Frequently she asked and was al- 
lowed to hold the baby. 

Day 15: Evelyn was no longer quite 
so interested in the baby’s nursing and 
bath. She did not demand to be pres- 
ent and would leave if something more 
interesting turned up. 

Day 17: Evelyn arrived home from 
nursery school for lunch to find the 
baby being nursed. Mother told her 
she would get her something to eat at 
the middle of the nursing. When 
Mother brought her a raw carrot, Ev- 
elyn said: “The baby is getting teeth. 
I can see some.” 

Mother: “Heavens! I hope not. It 
would hurt to have the baby nurse.” 

A few minutes later, Evelyn said, 
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laughing: “I'd like to suck at your nip- 
ples sometime (pause) when my teeth 
come out.” 

Evelyn was unusually demanding 
this day, and cried when she was cor- 
rected. After Mother had spent some 
time doing things with her, Evelyn 
became extremely amiable, until her 
father came home, when tension rose 
again. 

When she was given candy, she 
wanted to save a piece for Bert to 
have when he was old enough. (Sim- 
ilar behavior was noted at various times 
later.) 

Day 18: (Mother holding baby) 
Evelyn: “The baby’s going to scratch 


you. Immediately after: “You 


know what I’m going to do when the 
baby pulls my hair? I’m going to pull 
his hand right off and some hair will 
come with it. Then I’m going to put 
his hand in his hair and he'll pull his 
own hair because he'll think it’s mine. 
You do that when he pulls your hair, 


will you?” 

She put water in her doll’s bottle 
and sucked out of it. “I’m going to 
take this to the table and drink water 
out of it every day. Just suck, suck, 
suck.” 

Day 19: She began more consistently 
to refer to Bert as “he,” not “she.” She 
felt quite possessive toward the baby 
and was proud of her ability to help 
care for him. Yet she could say: “All 
the baby does is drink and wet and 
mess his pants.” 

Day 24: On this day and the day 
before, Evelyn played constantly with 
one of the baby’s bottles, with a nipple. 
There was much “Let’s pretend I’m 
a baby.” 

But she said to her mother: “Let’s 
pretend you're a baby. Now lie down 
and go to sleep, darling. I'll be the 
mother, and you have to do what I tell 


you.” 


ANONYMOUS 


When the baby’s crying interrupted 
Mother’s preparations for lunch, Mother 
changed the baby and let him cry 
while she gave Evelyn her lunch. Ev- 
elyn demanded extra service. She said 
she thought the crying was from the 
baby next door, because “I want to 
think it’s Nancy.” When Mother re- 
turned to care for Bert, she protested: 
“But Mommie, you’re more my mother 
than his! Because I was born first 
and I’m going to grow up first!” 

Later, Evelyn sat on Mother’s knees 
as Mother nursed the baby. Mother: 
“How do you like him?” (No answer.) 
“Shall we keep him?” 

Evelyn: “Oh, yes, don’t make him 
If he drank kerosene that would 
make him dead, wouldn’t it? If I 
drank it, it would make me dead.” 
Very cheerfully she sang: “Kero-kero- 
kero-sene” over and over. 

A few minutes later, she leaned way 
over the baby, pushing him and drip- 
ping apple from her mouth onto his 
face. Mother asked her to move back 
a little. Evelyn: “But I can’t see. If 
you don’t let me, I won’t iet him have 
any apple when he’s big enough to have 
some.” 

Mother: “Daddy and I will decide 
what he can eat.” 

Evelyn: “But he’s my little brother, 
and I won’t let him have apple until 
he’s four.” 

Satisfied with this, she showed no 
further interest in the baby and began 
doing acrobatics on Mother’s knees, 
sliding backwards to the floor. Then 
she said: “Let’s pretend I’m a visitor.” 
Getting her doll, she entered into a con- 
versation about her baby and the moth- 
er’s, in an adult manner. 

Four or five hours later, she gave 
her doll the bottle, announcing “The 
baby’s having water to get the kero- 
sene out of her stomach.” 

Until recently, she went to look at 


dead. 
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the baby every time she came in from 
play or woke up. About this time, 
she paid practically no attention to 
the baby unless Mother was attending 
to him. 

Day 25: This day, she played the 
mother role almost continuously all 
day. She woke up asking to have 
breakfast in bed. Setting her own 
table with toy dishes, she invited 
Father to have breakfast with hgr. She 
sat holding her doll, which she called 
“baby.” After Father went to work, 
she invited Mother to breakfast, ex- 
plaining she could have only one guest 
at a time. She played with her “baby” 
all day. When Mother was attending 
to the baby, the doll always required 
attention, often the mother’s attention 
and help as well as Evelyn’s. 

Day 26: She had paid very little at- 
tention to baby brother lately. But 


with the appearance of Jane Wilson, 
who had encouraged Evelyn to play 
with her four-months-old baby, Evelyn 


recounted Bert’s achievements and her 
own ability to help take care of him, 
carry him, hold him, etc., all with 
great pride and spontaneity. 

Day 29: Father was burping Bert. 
Mother and Evelyn were lying on the 
bed, with Evelyn undressed ready for 
bath. Evelyn: “Put the baby on my 
stomach, so I can pretend he’s in there.” 
Father did so, then picked him up. 
Evelyn to Mother: “Now let me lie on 
your stomach.” Mother did. Evelyn: 
“Now burp me.” Mother patted her; 
she pretended to burp. “Now let me 
lie on your legs even though 1’m not 
a baby.” 

At Mother’s suggestion, Evelyn then 
got the baby’s new hat and coat to 
show Father. Evelyn put the hat on, 
but said: “I won’t put on the coat.” 

Mother: “No, you’d stretch it.” 

Evelyn: “And then the baby couldn’t 
wear it.” Held coat up to chest. Mother 
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draped it around her shoulders. Evelyn 
ran to show Father, said to baby, “Now 
I’m a baby, too.” Returning to Mother, 
she put the bonnet on Mother, and the 
coat around Mother’s shoulders. “You 
cry when I hit you.” Slapped Mother’s 
legs, lightly; Mother pretended to cry. 

Evelyn: “Now you lie down and pre- 
tend to feed me.” Put mouth about 
three inches from Mother’s breast, ar- 
ranged Mother and herself carefully 
as for nursing, pretended to suck. 
“Now you pretend to suck. See these 
little nipples? Right here.” Turned 
over. “This is the way J do it.” Mother 
pretended, then got up. Evelyn hap- 
pily bounced on the bed. She took her 
bath amiably, with none of her usual 
protest. 

Day 33: While Mother was bathing 
the baby, Evelyn called: “Come and see 
the new trick I have on my tricycle.” 

Mother: “I'd like to as soon as I 
finish bathing the baby.” This was 
repeated. Then Evelyn came in with 
piece of wood shaped like a pistol. 

“Look, I’ve got a pistol. Bang, bang 
(pointing at baby), I’m shooting her 
(sic). I guess I'll throw it away.” She 
threw it away outdoors. 

Although there were rare discussions 
about what would kill the baby, there 
were few manifestations of overtly ag- 
gressive behavior. 

Day 36: The baby was crying as 
Evelyn started her supper. Evelyn 
made a series of demands for service, 
to which Mother complied. Evelyn 
complained, “I just can’t eat when he’s 
crying like that.” After a moment: 
“Go and pay attention to Bert now 
instead of me.” Mother did so, brought 
baby to table for bottle, and Evelyn 
continued to eat. “Turn him around 
so he can see his big sister. Maybe 
that’s what he wants. See your big 
sister eating her supper?” 

Sixth week: Evelyn rearranged covers 
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on Bert’s carriage, contrary to Mother’s 
wishes: “It’s my baby and my carriage, 
and I can do it the way | want.” 

Watching Mother nurse baby: “Did 
you ever suck your milk?” .. . “You 
could have one breast for me and one 
for the baby.” 

Day 42: She was given five straw- 
berries: “The biggest one is for Daddy. 
The middle-sized one is for Mommie, 
and the littlest ones are for me and Bert 
because we're sort of little. These two 
are for Bert. I’m going to eat Bert's.” 

Day 47: Evelyn was in bed with a 
cold. “Now I can’t kiss Bert good 
night. Will you kiss him for me, 
Mommie?” 

Evelyn was very demanding. After 
repeated calls for Mother: “If I just had 
brother to sleep with me I'd be very, 
very happy.” 

Day 48: “Mummie, Bert and me are 
going to marry. When I get grown 
up, we're going to marry together. The 
same day; together.” 

Evelyn still had the cold. The baby 
was crying to be fed. Evelyn: “Let 
me feed thé baby. Either let me feed 
the baby or let him be hungry.” 

Day 49: Mother asked Evelyn to 
watch that baby didn’t roll off the bed 
while Mother went outside to bring 
in baby’s bed. Mother came in to find 
Evelyn in the kitchen getting fruit and 
asked Evelyn to go back and watch the 
baby. Evelyn: “I don’t want to watch 
him”—going back to the baby—“He 
can’t fall off anyway”—lying on bed 
with her back to the baby—“I could 
just hit him for this.” Mother arranged 
pillows to protect the baby and told 
Evelyn she needn’t stay. 

Day 55: Dinner table conversation: 
the baby had been crying, had been 
picked up, and Mother was holding 
him. Mother (to baby): “You're a little 
punkin!” 


ANONYMOUS 


Evelyn, indignantly: “He is not a 
punkin.” 

Mother: “Oh, I think he’s kind of a 
brat. Don’t you think so?” 

Evelyn (very reasonable, explaining) : 
“Well, Mummie, he can’t help it. He’s 
only a baby.” 

Later, Father was changing the 
baby’s diapers. Evelyn: “Don’t you put 
his diapers on. I want Mom to put 
his diapers on. He’s more my baby 
than yours, anyway. I change his di- 
apers more often. He’s more my baby 
and yours than Daddy’s, isn’t he, 
Mom?” 

Day 56: She was delighted when 
the baby was put down on her bed 
beside her and wanted him to stay there 
all night. She planned how Mother, 
Father, baby and herself could all 
sleep on her bed. 

Day 57: Baby crying, as Mother and 
Evelyn wheeled carriage. Mother: 
“Hush, Bert.” 

Evelyn: “Hush, hush, be a good 
boy. . . . See, I told him to be good 
and he settled right down.” (Very 
proud.) 

Eighth week: 


In this period, she 
did not seem resentful of the baby’s 


needs for care and attention. She no 
longer felt she had to supervise all 
feeding and care of the baby, and was 
less inclined to make impossible de- 
mands during his care. On the other 
hand, if she needed or wanted some- 
thing, she completely disregarded the 
baby’s needs. She was still whiney, 
argumentative, and defiant on occasion, 
but no more so than she had been for 
the past year or two. She would give 
in more readily, at this time, with “T'll 
be good now” or “I'm trying.” She 
seemed somewhat more anxious to 
please, and her attempts to distract 
people from the baby usually took the 
form of exhibiting new accomplish- 
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ments of her own, sometimes of join- 
ing in the talk about the baby. She 
was eager to have him share her room 
and selected some of her toys for him 
to use. At least once a day, she asked 
to hold the baby. 

Ninth week: At about the ninth to 
tenth week Evelyn went through a 
phase of perfect ‘behavior. She was 
amiable, eager to please and cooperate, 
and her behavior was very mature. 
This lasted about a week, and then a 
gradual return to negativism set in. 
This was accentuated by a visitor who 
took much of Mother’s time. Evelyn 
grew more and more whiney, said in 
so many words, “You aren’t paying me 
enough attention,” and “I need more 
loving.” (These phrases had been ac- 
quired from previous statements of the 
parents.) It took her some days to get 
over this, during which time she paid 
many calls on adult neighbors, demand- 
much attention and physical lov- 
from these adults. At home she 
was resentful and unpleasant. There 
was no direct resentment against the 
baby, except that she had always dis- 
liked to hear him cry. The resentment 
was all directed against the parents. 

Tenth week: While playing with 
her doll house: “The mother and 
father sleep across the room from each 
other. . . . The child sleeps by her 
Daddy and—you know what?—the 
baby sleeps by its mother.” 

For several weeks, there was more 
talk about marrying Bert when she 
grows up. As soon as she was grown 
up she was going to marry, and have 
a baby as soon as she was married. 

Fourth month: There was some ag- 
gressive talk about “cutting up” par- 
ents “to death.” 

Some occasional and brief episodes of 
exchanging roles with parents occurred. 
The most frequent situation had Ev- 


ing 
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elyn as the mother and Mother as a 
little girl. 

Sixth month: Evelyn was very pleased 
that Bert was so responsive to her, very 
proud that she could sometimes stop 
him from crying by going to talk with 
him. She was not particularly aggres- 
sive with him, had never hit or hurt 
him, though she threatened him with 
spanking. If she didn’t think she was 
getting enough attention she said so, 
and was apt to ask for attention or to 
have something to eat when the baby 
was being attended to, but was able to 
wait without much trouble unless she 
was otherwise upset. She was very gen- 
erous with her possessions, letting him 
play with her rubber doll and plan- 
ning which of her toys he could play 
with but snatched away books and 
other objects she thought he might 
spoil. She was willing to get diapers, 
etc., and in fact, was more cooperative 
about doing errands for the baby than 
in any other area. 

There was much talk about killing 
and death, in the form of threats and 
questions. 

In one conversation with Father, who 
was trying to get her to bed, Evelyn 
exclaimed angrily: “I hate you for- 
ever. I’m going to turn into a witch 
and put you in the oven and eat you 
up.” 

Father: “What kind of a witch? A 
sandwich?” 

Evelyn laughed: “A witch, a sand- 
wich. Open the door, Witchard.” 


DiscussIon 


Outstanding in this record is the va- 


riety of adaptive behavior-patterns 
which Evelyn tried out, as she sought 
to adjust to this important change in 
her environment. Just as a baby is 
said to utter, during his babbling, ev- 
ery sound used in the full repertoire 
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of all spoken languages, so it seemed 
that Evelyn left almost no solution un- 
tried. She actively sought attention in 
the forms of succorance and recogni- 
tion, but also (and this was not vivid 
enough to be emphasized in our notes) 
she withdrew to comfort herself with 
her fingers in her mouth. 
sionally approached the problem at the 
pure fantasy level, but much more fre- 
quently she used the world of play, 
with the aid of physical objects. On 
the other hand, she was often direct 
and matter-of-fact: for example, she ex- 
pressed hostility verbally and even phys- 
ically toward her parents. 

Equally remarkable was the speed 
with which she changed her’ modes of 
behavior. An outstanding instance is 
Day 10. It seemed to us that there 
was more fluidity in the first few weeks 
than later, when she had found cer- 
tain roles more rewarding. At one time 


She occa- 


or another in that early period, she 
had taken each of the following roles 


at least once: a baby, her father, her 
mother, mother of her own _ baby, 
mother of Bert, Mother’s helper, and 
“big sister, four years old.” While 
traces of regressive behavior or the baby 
role continued for many months, event- 
ually the role of Mother’s helper or 
Mother-substitute was the preferred 
pattern which alternated with direct 
expressions of annoyance and displeas- 
ure when Bert interfered with her 
needs for her parents’ attention and for 
autonomy. 

Vigorous aggression toward Bert was 
not seen in the early months although 
direct but not violent aggression ap- 
peared later, as the danger of serious 
injury seemed less likely to us and we 
did not react, for example, when Evelyn 
pinched Bert playfully and _ lightly. 


ANONYMOUS 


From the first, there were occasional 
incidents of frank verbal aggression 
toward Bert, many of which were fol- 
lowed by aggression toward herself 
(e.g., Day 24). More commonly, her 
expressions of aggression were directed 
toward us. The aggression toward 
beth Bert and us almost always fol- 
lowed some frustration induced by us 
in one way or another. 

Evelyn’s reactions to Bert were both 
positive and negative. While his pres- 
ence sometimes deprived her of cer- 
tain satisfactions, he was also a means 
to new gratifications. He enabled her 
to feel more grown up. By helping 
her mother care for the baby, Evelyn’s 
relationship with her mother became 
closer than it had been. Thus ambiva- 
lence is the principal theme in this 
record. 

We cannot close without pointing 
out some of the parental techniques 
and attitudes which seemed to ease 
the situation for Evelyn. Doubtless we 
made many mistakes, some of which 
are apparent to us and some not. But 
we did find that there were certain 
things we could do to help Evelyn 
adjust. One of these was to help her 
make her identifications. Several times 
she responded in moments of stress to 
suggestions of wearing mother and 
daughter matching clothes and going 
for a walk with baby carriage and doll 
carriage. She was delighted, too, with 
brother and sister matching clothes, 
which seemed to help her feel the baby 
belonged to her. A second helpful ap- 
proach was that of accepting her hostil- 
ities to the other three members of the 
family. At times we attempted to 
verbalize her aggressions for her. These 
supportive measures aided in relieving 
many tense situations. 





SHORT ARTICLES AND NOTES 


THE CONDITIONED PGR AND THE EEG AS INDICATORS 
OF ANXIETY 


BY ETHEL SCHIFF, CATHERINE DOUGAN, AND LIVINGSTON WELCH * 


N a previous study (Welch and Kubis) a 
| gh correlation between the rate of 
conditioning and the intensity of the clin- 
ical symptom of anxiety has been found. 
Two groups were compared in this pre- 
liminary study. One was composed of 82 
Hunter College students, and the other of 
51 in-patients of the Payne Whitney Psychiat- 
ric Clinic, some of whom had anxiety and 
some of whom did not according to psy- 
Definite differences 
were found between the reactions of tue 
group of college students considered to have 
“normal” anxiety and the patients who were 
thought to have anxiety to an abnormal de- 
gree. The criteria of conditioning for the 
tests were those which have been used in the 
present investigation and are described later. 
The score was based on the number of trials 
necessary before the conditioned response ap- 
peared. In the normal group the score in 
all but four instances lay between 14 and 
58, whereas in the group of patients diag- 
nosed as having anxiety the score was 14 
or less with but one exception. Differences 
in age, sex, and general intelligence did not 
appear to affect the rate of conditioning. In 
another study (Kennard and Willner) it has 
been suggested that the high incidence of 
abnormal _ electroencephalograms (EEGs) 
which occur in children with disorders of 
behavior in the absence of any organic dis- 
order of the nervous system may be related 
to the degree of anxiety present. 

The purpose of the present study was, 


chiatric observation. 


*From The New York Hospital and the De- 
partment of Psychiatry, Cornell University Medical 
College, and Hunter College, New York, N. Y. 


therefore, to see whether any correlation ex- 
isted between the type of EEG and the con- 
ditioned reflex response (PGR) since each 
was considered independently to be posi- 
tively related to amount of anxiety. 


APPARATUS AND PROCEDURE 


Experimental Procedure. The psychogal- 
vanic response was the conditioned response 
utilized in this study. It was recorded by 
a Fordham two-stage D. C. amplifier in 
series with an Esterline-Angus graphic am- 
meter which delineated in permanent graphic 
form all the deflections associated with 
changes in the skin resistance of the subject. 
The electrodes were attached to the palms 
of the subjects’ hands. The unconditioned 
stimulus was a door buzzer. The condi- 
tioned stimulus was a specific nonsense syl- 
lable presented to the subject in a series of 
54 such syllables randomly arranged on a 
motion picture film. On every alternate 
presentation of this syllable a buzzer sounded 
and every presentation of this syllable was 
automatically indicated on the chart of the 
ammeter. The subject and moving™ picture 
apparatus were in one room, the amplifier in 
another. 

The criteria of conditioning required that 
three successive PGRs occur to the condi- 
tioned stimulus without the buzzer and that 
the magnitude of each response be greater 
than that of any response to the other non- 
sense syllables presented between the corre- 
sponding two buzzers. The score consisted 
of the number of times the buzzer sounded 
before the record of the subject showed con- 
ditioning. According to the findings of the 
previous study (5), scores from 1-7 were cor- 
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related with extreme anxiety, those from 
8-14 with moderate anxiety, and those above 
14 with little or no anxiety. 

EEG records were made on a Grass six- 
channel machine and were recorded from 
eight electrodes on the scalp by both mono- 
polar and bipolar tracings. The usual inter- 
pretations were made. Records were desig- 
nated as normal, borderline abnormal, ab- 
normal, or abnormal with seizure pattern. 
As has been our custom, all records except 
those in the normal group were considered as 
abnormal when eventually assessed. Those 
of the last three groups were thus considered 
as having ascending degrees of abnormality.1 

Definition of Anxiety: At best, the clin- 
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reactions; temper tantrums; tendency to be 
confused about family relationships; disturb- 
ing dreams; moist cold hands; increased mo- 
tility responses; dilated pupils; and protrud- 
ing lips.”. In cases of severe anxiety during 
puberty, these symptoms are often absent. 
Instead, the anxiety tends to “freeze them.” 

Obviously these criteria are not identical. 
Therefore, the high correlation between clin- 
ical diagnosis and PGR at Payne Whitney 
Psychiatric Clinic is not identical with cor- 
relations obtained at Bellevue. 


SuBJECTS 


Since the object of this investigation was 
to compare the conditioned responses of a 


TABLE 1 


MEAN, MepIAN, STANDARD DeviaTION, AND RANGE OF CoNDITIONING ScorEs IN THREE GROUPS 








BELLEVUE Group 


Pustic ScHoot 166 


HunNTER SCHOOL 





Mean 18.1 
Median 15 
SD 

Range 





ical definition of anxiety is vague. Differ- 
ences of opinion in definition of anxiety are 
apparent in this experiment where patients 
were tested in two hospitals. In our previous 
study where 51 patients were tested at Payne 
Whitney Psychiatric Clinic, the clinicians 
on the staff gave the following as their 
clinical criteria for anxiety: “Intense or mod- 
erate feeling of anxiety and marked physical 
sensations (cardiovascular, gastro-intestinal 
and respiratory), marked disorders of concen- 
tration and attention, and elevated fasting 
The follow- 
ing is the clinical criteria of anxiety in chil- 


blood sugar and Seucocytosis.” 


dren as given by a member of the psychiatric 
staff for children at Bellevue Hospital for 
this experiment: “Facial expression of ten- 
sion; fantasying danger to 
their own body, their family, or the whole 
(children of an age or mentality 
this) ; fear 


preoccupation; 


world 
capable of expressing obvious 

1 The EEGs were taken in the laboratory of 
Dr. Margaret A. Kennard at Bellevue Hospital, 
New York, N. Y. 


group of children who had marked anxiety 
with the type of their EEG, both tests have 
been made on a group of 47 children be- 
tween the ages of 8 and 16 who were pa- 
tients in the psychiatric wards of Bellevue 
Hospital at the time. Their diagnoses were 
as follows: schizophrenia 5, organic disorders 
8, and behavior problems 34. 

After this part of the study was begun it 
was realized that, since the previous study 
had been on adults, there were no valid data 
for comparison of this Bellevue group with 
Two further groups were there- 
Since these examinations were 


controls. 
fore studied. 
carried out in the schools it was possible to 
obtain records only of the conditioning rate. 
The first group consisted of 32 children aged 
>-11 from the Hunter College Elementary 
School. All of these children had been given 
the Stanford-Binet Intelligence Test and had 
obtained IQs of 140 or more. The second 
group consisted of 36 children aged 7-12 
from Public School 166, Manhattan, a group 
of so-called average children. 
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RESULTS 


1. PGRs of the Three Groups of Children: 
Table 1 gives the psychogalvanic response to 
conditioning. Figures represent number of 
trials to produce conditioned response. 

It is of interest that two of the three sub- 
jects at Public School 166 and six of the nine 
at Hunter School who conditioned in less 
than 14 trials were aged 10-11. No median 
could be obtained for the Public School 166 
group because 26 of the 36 subjects obtained 
scores higher than 40, which means they 
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in the total population. We are not to think 
of this anxiety as full-blown psychoneurosis. 
These findings do not contradict Terman’s 
study (4). They do, however, resemble An- 
derson’s finding (1), that we might expect 
sensitive children with greater curiosity and 
greater interests to be more easily frustrated 
than the normal child with less curiosity and 
drive. This frustration, however, may be 


superficial, and, unless the anxiety endures 
for a considerable length of time and is of 
sufficient intensity, we cannot say that this 


TABLE 2 


PERCENTAGE OF ANXIETY AS INDICATED BY THE WeLcH-KuBis ANx1ETY TEST IN Five GrouPs 








NuMBER IN GROUP 


PERCENTAGE OF Low Scores 





Hunter College Students 
Public School 166 
Bellevue Patients 

Hunter Elementary School 
Payne Whitney Patients 


82 | 5 
36 8 
47 47 
32 28 
51 84 





failed to condition. The mean for the 
Hunter School group is quite similar to the 
mean of 23 for Hunter College students re- 
ported in a previous paper. 

2. Correlation of PGR and EEG Tests: 
The results were analyzed and contingency 
coeficients (C) obtained between the scores 
on the PGR test and the EEG test and the 
clinical diagnosis at Bellevue. The coefficient 
between clinical diagnosis and PGR was .52, 
which is significant. The coefficients between 
EEG and clinical diagnosis (C=.14) and be- 
tween PGR and EEG (C=.06) were in- 
significant. 

3. Percentage of Anxiety in the Groups: 
It can be noted from Table 2 that the 
percentage of subjects indicating anxiety in 
the Hunter Elementary School group is far 
in excess (28 per cent) of either the Hunter 
College students (5 per cent) or the group 
from Public School 166 (8 per cent). This 
difference probably indicates that those 
children of higher intelligence (Hunter 
Elementary School group) placed in a 
special environment are responsive to en- 
vironmental stimuli to a degree not present 


constitutes the development of or presence of 
any mental disorder. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


The psychogalvanic skin response and 
electroencephalographs have been determined 
on 47 children between the ages of 8 and 16 
who were patients at the time on the psy- 
chiatric wards of Bellevue Hospital. These 
findings have been evaluated with PGR find- 
ings on two control groups of school chil- 
dren. The PGR scores were those which 
might have been expected from observations 
on adults previously made with the same 
tests. 

Forty-seven per cent of the Bellevue chil- 
dren manifested anxiety according to the 
criteria for the conditioning test. Only 8 
per cent manifested anxiety at Public School 
166, which compares favorably with a normal 
group of Hunter College students tested in a 
previous study. In the Hunter Elementary 
School, however, where IQs range from 140 
upward, the percentage of anxiety manifested 
on the conditioning test was 28 per cent. In 
interpreting the difference between these two 
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schools, we have suggested that there is a 
suspicion of greater anxiety present in the 
superior child; still, unless anxiety endures 
for a considerable length of time and is of 
sufficiently great intensity, one cannot con- 
clude that any mental.disorder is present or 
even developing. 

A contingency coefficient of .06 was ob- 
tained between the PGRs indicating an ab- 
normal degree of anxiety and the abnormal 
EEGs. A coefficient of only .14 was found 
between EEG and clinical diagnosis. How- 
ever, a coefficient of .52 was obtained between 
the clinical diagnosis at Bellevue and the 
anxiety ratings on the PGR. 


. Kennarp, M. A., 


. Wetcn, L., & Kusis, J. 
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EXPERIMENTAL NOTES ON THE ASYMMETRY OF THE 
HUMAN FACE 


BY HAROLD G. McCURDY 


University of North Carolina 


HE point of departure for the experi- 
ype investigation to be reported here 
is a statement by Werner Wolff in 1933: 
“The right-hand half of the face roughly 
agrees with the impression caused by the 
original, merely intensifying the latter; the 
impression of the left-hand half cannot be 
traced in the original.” ? In a later publica- 
tion Wolff has reduced this assertion to the 
much milder one that: “The preliminary data 
suggested that in the majority of cases one 
part of the face is dominant over the other. 
. . . There was some indication that the left 
half of the face seems to be less featured than 
the right half.”* Some other remarks in 
both publications hint at the possibility of a 
relationship between facial asymmetry and 
neuroticism. 

The main questions posed in this study, 
therefore, are the following: (1) Is the 
right side of the face noticeably more like 
the whole face than is thé left? (2) Is degree 
of facial asymmetry related to neuroticism 
as measured by a standardized test? 


MATERIALS AND PROCEDURES 


Both the photographic material and the 


judgments required were obtained from a 
college class in experimental psychology con- 
sisting of 64 young women. 

A straight-on photograph of the face, 
lighted from directly in front and above, 
was made for as many of these young women 
as possible.8 Forty-two of the resulting pic- 
tures proved to be satisfactory. The require- 
ments were that the expression should be 


1 Werner Wolff, The experimental study of 
forms of expression, Character & Pers., 1933, 2, 
173. 

2 Werner Wolff, The expression of personality, 
1943, 40 f. 

8 Preparation of the photographs was rendered 
possible by the generous and exnert assistance of 
Dr. Harry E. Cooper, of the Meredith College 
music department. 


natural with the eyes looking straight ahead, 
and that, as far as the experimenter could de- 
termine by such indications as the position 
of the eyes and the amount of ear showing 
on either side, the face should present a 
truly frontal view. Three prints were made 
from each negative, one of them from the 
negative reversed. By taking two of these 
prints, one normal and one reversed, and 
splitting them down a middle line deter- 
mined by the tip of the nose and the in- 
dentation of the upper lip, it was accord- 
ingly possible to make up a set of three 
different pictures of each individual face, con- 
sisting of the original normal face, one com- 
posed of the right half alone, and another of 
the left half alone. This is essentially the 
method followed by Wolff. The sets of pic- 
tures thus obtained were mounted on black 
cardboard squares about 7 x 7 inches, with 
the original normal face at top center and 
the other two to left and right below. The 
mounting cards were visibly numbered from 
1 through 42, and the artificially constructed 
half-faces (i.e., made up of a single half of 
the face) were randomly distributed to left or 
right, the right half-face falling as it hap- 
pened to the left side of the mounting cards 
20 times and to the right 22. 

By xneans of an opaque projector and 
screen these mounts were shown to the judges 
(members of the psychology class) in four 
separate laboratory groups, numbering from 
13 to 17. Time of exposure was approxi- 
mately five seconds. The following instruc- 
tions were read in advance: 


You will be shown a set of 42 cards, each card 
bearing three portraits of the same person, made 
up in the following way: The photograph at the 
top of the card is the original portrait, showing 
the face as it normally appears; the two lower 
pictures represent the face as it would appear if 
both sides were exactly alike—that is, if both sides 
were like the right side only, or like the left side 


only. Look at these two lower pictures and 
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decide which one looks more like the original 
normal portrait at the top. Do not study them 
long; try to make your judgment on the basis of 
your first impression. If you think the picture in 
the lower right-hand corner is more like the 
original, print R beside the number of the card 
on your record sheet; if you think the picture in 
the lower left-hand corner is more like the orig- 
inal, print L beside the proper number. 


The judgments thus obtained will be referred 
to as “likeness judgments.” 

After making the above judgments, the 
laboratory groups were broken up into four 
subgroups (3 to 5 individuals each), and the 
subgroups were instructed to judge inde- 
pendently of the other subgroups the degree 
exhibited by the 


faces, com- 


of symmetry 
paring particularly the two half-faces, and 


to rank them accordingly, from most to least 


symmetrical. For this purpose the mounts 
were divided into four series, viz., 1 through 
10, 11 through 21, 22 through 31, and 32 
through 42, and they were handed to the 
subgroups of judges for study, one series at 
atime. Thus, in the four laboratory sections 
16 independent rankings were obtained for 
each of the four series of pictures. These 


‘symmetry 


rankings will be referred to as 
rankings.” 

The judgments and rankings were made 
on May 6, 7, and 10, 1948. 
March 16, the Bell Adjustment 
Student Form, had been administered to the 


Previously, on 
Inventory, 


whole experimental psychology class, with 
the exception of a few absentees. The scores 
on this test constitute the third set of data 


utilized here. 


RESULTS 

Likeness Judgments. Right half-faces were 
chosen by the judges as resembling the orig- 
inal in 29 of the cases, left in 13. The vote 
plurality ranged from 2 to 56, the total num- 
ber of votes cast for each choice being 62. 
On the supposition that either half-face had 
an equal chance of resembling the original, 
and that one or the other must do so, it is 
clear that both should have been chosen an 
equal number of times. More exactly stated, 
according to this supposition the mean num- 
ber of choices of the right half-face (or the 
left), on repeated votings should be 21 out of 


this sample of 42, with an SD of 3.24. The 


Harotp G. McCurpy 


actually obtained deviation from the expected 
mean was 8. Therefore, the null hypothesis 
is negated, and the Wolff hypothesis that 
the right half of the face tends to dominate 
the impression received from the whole face 
is sustained, to the extent of a critical ratio 
of 2.47 (P<.or). 

However, it must be noted that, though 
the right half-face was chosen by the judges 
more frequently than the left, most of the left 
half-face choices were quite positive. Thus, if 
we assign minus values to pluralities in favor 
of the left and plus values to those in favor of 
the right, we find that the range is from —38 
to +56, and that the distribution has two 
distinct modes lying outside the neutral cen- 
tral region. On the null hypothesis that one 
half of the face contributes no than 
the other half to the impression produced 
by the whole face, the distribution of plurali- 


more 


ties should have a mode centering on zero 
and a 3-SD spread of a little less than —12 
to +12. Actually, 22 of the right half-face 
choices and 11 of the left lie outside these 
limits. Only g of the choices, or 21.4 per 
cent, fall within the middle region, where, 
according to the nul! hypothesis, 99.7 per 
should fall. It is apparent, therefore, 
that for these judges the one half or the 


cent 


other of the face is significantly dominant 
in determining the total expression of the 
whole face. 

In the light of Wolff 
hypothesis may be modified to read: The 
total expression of the whole face is usually 
more determined by one side than the other, 
and more often by the right than by the left. 


these results the 


Rankings. As explained, in 
each of the four laboratory sections four sub- 
groups of judges (3 to 5 in each) ranked 
four subseries of the pictures (10 or 11 in 
each) for facial symmetry. The rho’s ob- 
tained when two sets of rankings were com- 
bined against the other two sets within a 
laboratory section (also combined) ranged 
from .25 to .go; the average of the 16 cor- 
relations was .65. If these correlations had 
been corrected for tied ranks, the figures 
would have been slightly lower; but it is 
clear that the average rho of .65 indicates a 


Symmetry 
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reliable tendency for the judges to arrive at 
the same results in their rankings. 

To discover whether the symmetry rank- 
ings bore any relation to the likeness judg- 
ments, the pluralities obtained in the likeness 
judgments were compared with the sym- 
metry rankings, each laboratory section being 
taken separately and the four sets of rank- 
ings for symmetry therein being combined. 
The possibility considered was that the 
smaller pluralitics might correspond to 
greater symmetry, and they were ranked 
accordingly. In the 16 comparisons thus 
made the rho’s ranged from —.07 to .83, 
and averaged .32. The degree of relation- 
ship demonstrated is thus of a lower order 
than that among the symmetry rankings 
themselves. 

The conclusion emerges from these results 
that the likeness judgments and the sym- 
metry rankings represent two somewhat dif- 
ferent operations. Nevertheless, the likeness 
pluralities and the symmetry rankings may 
both be taken as having something to do with 
facial asymmetry. 


Asymmetry and Neuroticism. It has been 


stated by Wolff that the right half of the face 
expresses the public character of the individ- 


ual, while the left expresses unfulfilled wishes 
and concealed tendencies. If so, one might 
presume that the greater the difference be- 
tween the two sides of the face the greater 
would be the strain between conflicting per- 
As a test of this hypothesis 
correlations were worked out between the 
two measures of facial asymmetry described 
above (i.¢., symmetry rankings and pluralities 
in the likeness judgments) and scores on the 
Bell Adjustment Inventory for 41 of the 42 
young women whose portraits constituted the 
material for the facial judgments. 

Pearson r for likeness pluralities correlated 
with Bell scores was found to be —.15. 


sonality trends. 
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Rho’s for the four sets of symmetry rank- 
ings (obtained by combining all 16 of the 
rankings made by the subgroups of judges), 
correlated with ranked Bell scores, were as 
follows: .52, .o1, —.09, and —.13. Corrected 
for tied ranks,* these rho’s become, re- 
spectively, .49, .00, —.13, and —.14, and 
average .o6. 

No support is afforded by these figures for 
the hypothetical relationship between neuroti- 
cism and facial asymmetry. The possibility 
is, of course, not ruled out by these results, 
since the range of asymmetry represented by 
the photographs used is probably relatively 
small and the Bell Adjustment Inventory has 
its limitations as an investigative instrument. 
One reason that I hesitate to deny the 
hypothesis is that several years ago, using a 
similar set of 13 photographs in which the 
facial differences were possibly wider, I ob- 
tained a rho of .68 in correlating my ranking 
with the scores of the subjects on the Cali- 
fornia Test of Personality—Adult, Form A. 
This correlation figure is at the 1-per-cent 
level of confidence. 


CoNncLUSIONS 

1. Wolff's statement that the right half of 
the face contributes more to the total expres- 
sion of the whole face than does the left half 
is supported in this study to the extent of a 
critical ratio of 2.47. 

2. There is a decided tendency for judges 
to find a reliable resemblance between either 
the one or the other half of the face and the 
whole face. 

3. While the data of this study do not sup- 
port the hypothesis of a connection between 
facial asymmetry and neuroticism, the ques- 
tion perhaps deserves further investigation. 


4T. L. Kelley, Fundamentals of statistics, 1947, 
369. 
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Dynamic Ap- 
PERSON- 
New 


TEcHNIQUES, A 
PROACH TO THE STUDY OF THE 
atity. By John Elderkin Bell. 
York: Longmans, Green, 1948. 


PROJECTIVE 


According to the author, the purpose of 
this volume is fivefold: (1) to present a com- 
prehensive review of the literature; (2) to 
facilitate comparison of projective tests; (3) 
to serve as an introductory manual to pro- 
jective tests; (4) to serve as a stimulus and 
help to the more extensive application of 
tests; and (5) to stimulate the invention of 
new projective methods. 

Of the several purposes cited, the one ful- 
filled first The present 
volume is the best review of the literature up 


best is the one. 
to date and can be used with profit as a 
handy compendium for clinician or academic 
psychologist who wants to explore new tech- 
niques or to refresh his memory with respect 
to some of the less known methods. Its value 
as a reference work is somewhat lessened by 
the fact that in some cases the references to 
research studies are so brief that the reader 
can form no adequate concept as to the 
results reported. For instance, on page 136 
it is stated that “Earl (154) evaluated the 
validity of symbolic interpretations of content 
(in the Rorschach) by securing free associ 
ations under hypnosis. He reported a high 
validity if adequate precautions were used in 
symbolic significance to the re- 
What were the precautions and 
what kind of symbols were used? If we had 
been informed at least whether Freudian, 
Jungian, or some private symbolism had been 


assigning 
sponses.” 


employed, it would give us a hint as to what 
to expect; as it is there is no other recourse 
but to look up the original study, for the title 
in the bibliography is similarly uninformative. 

The author’s ambition to have the present 
work serve as a test manual is a much more 
doubtful one, for it is obvious and acknowl- 
edged by the author that it can serve as a 
guide to test administration only for the 


simplest tests. 


Whether the book will “facilitate the com- 
parison of projective tests” is a question 
which this reviewer does not dare to decide. 
There is little attempt to make such compari- 
son easy by providing a reasoned evaluation 
of the various methods, especially in regard 
to projective tests proper (Part II, Visual 
Stimulus Techniques), 

As to the last purpose, “to stimulate the 
invention of new projective methods,” the 
profusion of techniques-escribed will intimi- 
date rather than stimulate the student in his 
first approach to the field. To provide a 
guide through the maze, it would have been 
helpful to make some attempt at theoretical 
clarification and concise evaluation. As it is, 
a prodigious effort is needed first to assimi- 
late and then to digest the fare offered. 

The content is handled under the broad 
categories of (Part 1) Word Association and 
Related Techniques, (Part IT) Visual Stimu- 
lus Techniques, (Part III) Expressive Move- 
ment and Related Techniques, (Part IV) 
Piay, Drama, and Related Techniques, with 
(Part V) The Field of Projective Techniques 
providing an “overview.” Each part contains 
separate chapters on each of the major and 
many of the minor techniques, with a de- 
scription of the test, its administration, its 


most important scoring methods and inter- 
regarding 
validity and reliability, and a most adequate 
bibliography at the end of each chapter. 

Part I includes word association techniques, 
the incomplete sentences test, the Tautophone 


pretations, experimental studies 


test, story-telling and completion (chapters II 
to V). These techniques seem not to have 
fulfilled their early though the 
author feels optimistic about the future possi- 
bilities of the word assdciation test. 

By far the largest part of the monograph 
is devoted to visuil stimulus techniques 
(Part II, 200 pages), of which the Rorschach 
and the TAT receive the lion’s share. Part II 
covers also the Rosenzweig Picture Frustra- 
tion study, the Szondi Test, and various other 


promise, 
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picture methods (chapters VI to XIi). In 
this part especially, the limitations of the 
book become apparent. There is no attempt 
to compare the personality picture obtained 
by means of the various tests, not even the 
Rorschach and the TAT. Limitations of 
space account for the abbreviated descriptions 
of the tests themselves and their rationale; 
in the case of the Szondi test, in particular, 
the compressed way of presentation makes it 
almost impossible to form an adequate con- 
ception of the test. 

Part III, Expressive Movement and Related 
Techniques, includes chapters on expressive 
movement, analysis of handwriting, Mira 
Myokinetic Psychodiagnosis, visual motor 
tests, drawing, painting and other arts, finger 
painting, completing pictures, the Mosaic test, 
voice and speech personality diagnosis (chap- 
ters XIII to XXI). The chapter on the 
analysis of handwriting is especially welcome 
because it provides not only a brief historical 
introduction but a very adequate discussion 
of this long-neglected branch of psychology. 
On the whole, Part III is the most rewarding 
part of the book, probably because the avail- 
able material was not too unwieldy and could 
be covered adequately in a book of this size. 
As a compilation of widely scattered material 
in the whole field of personality diagnosis 
by means of projective techniques, the book 
fills a real need and the author is to be con- 
gratulated on the painstaking way in which 
he completed his task. 

Considering this very real achievement, it 
is perhaps ungracious to harp on shortcom- 
ings, but to this reviewer, at least, a compila- 
tion without concise evaluation of theoretical 
implications is like a dish without seasoning. 
The author himself says: “While this volume 
will not undertake the systematic presenta- 
tion of theory involved in projective tech- 
niques, which must be accomplished soon in 
this science, it will review much theoretical 
material and refer the reader to sources 
where more detailed discussions of theory 
may be found.” Thus there is to be some 


theory—but unfortunately the theoretical 
part is (both in the introduction and the 
“overview”) decidedly meager and the least 
rewarding portion of the book. According 


to the author, projective methods depend on 
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a common concept of personality: personality 
is conceived as a dynamic process, but it is 
also an evolving unit, a structure; this struc- 
ture is functioning, revealing itself as _be- 
havior expressed in projective tests. Further- 
more, personality is not a surface but a depth 
phenomenon, of which some traits are ob- 
servable, some hidden; inferences are pos- 
sible from external observation to latent 
structure, the rules of inference to be fur- 
nished by Freud. The reader may well ask: 
Does the concept of “dynamic process” really 
add anything to that of a functioning struc- 
tural unit? And is Freud really the only 
guide in inferring hidden from observable 
phenomena? 

These common concepis of personality, 
according to Bell, have five sources: Freud 
furnished the rules for inference of hidden 
trends; the Gestalt school including Lewin 
providing holistic analysis of motivation and 
perception; clinical psychiatry described ab- 
normal behavior and personality structure; 
learning experiments added “the concepts of 
conditioning, of reward and punishment as 
motivating forces, and analysis of physiologi- 
cal processes in habit formation.” Finally, 
cultural anthropology is tendered the inevi- 
table bow and we are informed that “the 
psychology of personality gained support from 
this valuable science in removing the mecha- 
nistic bias of earlier personality theories” 
(p. 8). Apart from the question whether 
such removal is desirable or undesirable, has 
the mechanistic bias really been removed, and 
removed by anthropology? 

With such an imposing array of sources 
(the author’s careful habit of enumerating 
throughout the book irresistibly reminds one 
of the classroom), the meager product is 
rather astonishing: a concept of personality 
combining the notions of process (which 
stresses change), evolving unit 
(which emphasizes the unitary nature of 
personality) and depth phenomenon (which 
stresses its hidden aspect). In none of these 
notions is there any recognition of the indi- 
viduality of the person, or any suspicion that 
there may be a difference between a process 
occurring in a chemical compound and in a 


temporal 


person, between an evolving unit that is a 
plant and one that is a human being, and 
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between hidden or unobservable phenomena 
in animals and those in men. 

Passing from the theoretical foundations of 
personality to the author’s evaluation of} pro- 
jective techniques as a means of personality 
(Part Ill, Ch. XXV. An Over- 

situation is no better. Professor 


Bell suggests several criteria by which pro- 


diagnosis 


view), the 


ective methods may be evaluated, the first 
of which is the proposition that “the tech- 
nique must stimulate behavior by the subject 
in which the different layers of the person- 

may be and, as much as 
possible, distinguishable” (p. 494). This 
implies the assumption (a distinctly Freudian 


ality manifested 


that there are such different and dis- 
Yet he 


later censures the practice of freely relating 


one) 


tinguishable (if not opposed) layers. 


“the results of projective techniques to per- 
sonality theories which are themselves lacking 
in validity, but which are treated as being 
valid” (p. 498). 
such theories he quotes those of Rorschach, 
Jung, Sheldon. One might ask whether the 
theory of Freud has either greater or less 
validity than the theories he condemns. We 
are also told that the conclusion emphasized 
that in projective 


Among the examples of 


by many theorists 
techniques the individual has free self-ex- 
pression is an oversimplified description 
of what takes place. By no means are all 
the responses in projective tests free. They 
include free behavior in the sense of its being 
bevond control. They objectify 
this unconscious behavior so that it may be 
also elicit conated be- 
If free behavior is “be- 
what is 


conscious 


observed, but they 


havior” (p. 494). 


havior beyond conscious control,” 


behavior that is not free? Surely the only 
sense in which the term “free self-expression” 
is used of projective tests is “behavior not 


prescribed or controlled by the stimulus 


a person’s 


ituation,” therefore expressive of 
own motives, both conscious and unconscious. 
To contrast “free” behavior which is beyond 
conscious control, with “conated” behavior 
which is under conscious control, seems to 
imply that voluntary action is somehow un- 


free just because it can be controlled by the 


person, which surely is a contradiction in 


terms. 
After listing eleven criticisms of projective 
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methods, some of which are directed toward 
the use of such methods, others toward their 
abuses by some workers, Professor Bell 
enumerates seven major areas of research in 
this field which require the attention of 
scientists. Of these, the second area seems 
to be the most urgent to the present reviewer 
who is, at least in this respect, in complete 
agreement with the author: continuing re- 
search into the nature of the personality for 
the validation of present theories and for the 
advancing and validation of new theories. 

Macpa B. ARNOLD 

Bryn Mawr College 


CYBERNETICS, OR CONTROL AND COMMUNICA- 
TION IN THE ANIMAL AND THE MACHINE. 
By Norbert Wiener. New York: Wiley; 


Paris: Hermann et Cie, 1948. Pp. 194. 


Professor Norbert Wiener is one of the im- 
He is 
a member of that small group of scientists 
who have done considerable work in more 
than one small part of one field. Further- 
more he has a wide and working acquaint- 
ance with first-class scholars in diverse fields. 
He is well qualified, therefore, to write on a 
new subject which seems to require such 


portant mathematicians of our time. 


tools as mathematics, physiology, medicine, 
communication, psychology, and computing 
machines. 

This is a highly speculative book. Indeed 
the author sometimes warns us that he is 
merely toying with ideas, and reminds us 
that mistake a model or 
hypothesis set up for thinking about a prob- 
lem for the actual mechanism, and cautions 


we must not 


that many or most of the ideas are still very 
much in the experimental stage. This can- 
not be emphasized too strongly. 

The book is rather popularly written, even 
though there are about 80 pages sprinkled 
with mathematics that most psychologists 
will find heavy going. The author writes 
with an effortless personal style that the 
reviewer found charming. The examples are 
numerous and germane. It is seldom that we 
get the personal history of a new subject 
written first-hand as Wiener has given it in 
his Introduction. 

It is unfortunate that the book is marred 
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by numerous errors, many typographical, but 


some more serious. For example, there are 


three or possibly four errors in the simple 


formulas on pages 137 and 138. No doubt 
later editions will remedy these defects. 

The reviewer wil! focus his attention on 
those chapters which are likely to be of major 
interest to the psychologist. These are the 
Introduction and Chapters I, V-VIII. These 
chapters can be read with nearly complete 
under ig even if the more mathematical 
chapt« read only for the philosopsy and 
illustrative material. In the Introduction, 
along with the history, the author mentions 
many people and institutions that have helped 
with the development of cybernetics. He 
introduces the notion of the modern comput- 
ing machine and its analogy to the nervous 
system, the concepts of feedback, amount of 
He also describes some experi- 
Arturo 


information. 
ments conducted jointly with Dr. 
Rosenbleuth and mentions briefly the related 
work of McCulloch and Pitts. At the end of 
the chapter we find the author worried about 
the possibility that, as machines evolve and 
become more and more capable of complex 
intellectual tasks, there may no longer be a 
place for the average human being of medi- 
ocre attainments to sell his services. He 
suggests that the computing machine will 
breed the automatic factory and thus create a 
second industrial revolution. The argument 
seems to ignore the fact that we have nearly 
full employment today, that the effect of 
such a revolution has been in the past to 
shorten the working day and to increase the 
standard of living, and that lebor unions 
increasingly guard against the abrupt use of 
devices which would dislocate a large seg- 
ment of the labor force. 

In Chapter I we are told the conditions 
under which time is reversible or irreversible. 
Newtonian or reversible time can be used in 
astronomy but not in meteorology. It is 
suggested that in astronomy we have a closed 
system which is to predict (either 
backward or forward), but in meteorology 
the best we can hope for are statements 
about probability distributions. The chapter 
rambles through classic problems—moon and 
tides, evolution, development of modern 
engines, the role of God in philosophy. The 


easy 
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summary states that the servo-mechanism is 
the machine of today—that such automata 
lend themselves well to description in physio- 
logical terms, indeed, that they all fall under 
one theory which includes the mechanisms of 
physiology. 

Chapter IV discusses “Feedback and Oscil- 
jation.” There are diagrams to illustrate the 
kinds of feed-back systems needed to repre- 
sent what goes on when we try to pick up a 
pencil, drive a car, or when the body attempts 
to maintain homeostasis. The principal idea 
is that the amount of control does not depend 
on the energy of a system, but upon the 
amount of information which can be trans- 
mitted and acted upon. 

Chapter V draws further analogies between 
computing machines and the nervous system. 
It is suggested that the lifetime of a human 
is equivalent in some ways to one run of a 
computing machine, because the brain cannot 
be cleared of past learning and information. 
The analogy between the relay and the 
neuron is examined. Methods of providing 
“memories” for machines are described, and 
it 1s suggested that memory in man may be 
largely a matter of changing thresholds of 
firing of collections of neurons. Excursions 
into logic and conditioned reflex theory form 
much of the remainder of the chapter. 

Chapter VI, “Gestalt and Universals,” deals 
with the problem of recognizing wholes. It 
suggests that we recognize visual objects by 
bringing them into some standard position, 
scanning the resulting image, and comparing 
it with a form in our memory. When the 
likeness between image and remembered 
form becomes too close to have happened by 
chance, we accept the two as identical. The 
concept of group transformations used in 
Chapter II facilitates this explanation but is 
not essential for the non-mathematician. 
Group-scanning is also used to consider the 
prosthesis of one lost sense by ancther. 
Rough calculations suggest to the author that 
a blind man may regain about 1 per cent of 
his visual information by auditory means, 
while a deaf person might use the eyes to 
gain nearly all auditory information and still 
be able to see almost perfectly. 

Chapter VII, “Cybernetics and Psycho- 
pathology,” is an exciting and amusing chap- 
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ter for the fair reader who heeds the honest 
caution given at the beginning. It is a 
dangerous chapter because it will lead the 
general public to hope for too much to come 
too soon from the analogy between the ma- 
chine and the brain. Probably large parts of 
this chapter will be regarded by experts in 
psychopathology as shallow surface analogies. 
However, the method of mathematics—and, 
indeed, of science—is to build models and to 
invalidating 


when evidence 


Major advances in general 


discard them 
them is produced. 
principles have sometimes been made by per 
sons who did not know enough details to be 
The 
tional mental disorders as fundamentally dis 
The circulating memory 


discouraged. author considers func 


eases of memory. 
of a calculating machine is compared with 
the malignant worry of a patient. Such a 
malignant worry could tie up more and more 
channels of the communication system until 
the organism could no longer solve its routine 
It is pointed out that the most 
complicated break 
down most suddenly without warning when 
that the brain, 
is more complex than any 


problems. 
communication systems 


overloaded, and viewed as 


such a system, 
telephone central, and therefore more easily 
jammed. Machines which are not function- 
ing properly are cleared, failing this they are 
shaken, subjected to large electrical impulses, 
or disconnected in part. Sleep is regarded as 
the normal clearing of brains (the fact that 
‘D> requires ex- 


forgetting is reduced in sle 


planation not given). Lobotomy and elec- 


disconnecting 
The 


then in the 


trotherapy are compared to 
shocking the 


crude. But 


and machine analogy 


seems extremely 


midst of conflicting theories, and with so 


little known about the effectiveness of these 


therapies, we can expect crude analogies. A 
possible explanation of the difficulties of left 
handed persons forced to write right-handed 
Is provocative. 

The final chapter, “Information, Language, 
and Society,” 


pleading in the 


seems to be a piece of special 
political field, although the 
author seems to regard it as an application 
of cybernetics to government and sociology. 
The author suggests that von Neumann and 
Morgenstern in their Theory of Games and 
have proved rigorously 


. > 2 
Economic Behavior 
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that the economic system of the United States 
must lead to boom and bust, wars, dictators, 
and The qualifications stated 
seem inadequate to the reviewer. The theory 
of von Neumann and Morgenstern, while a 
beautiful of work, does not claim to 
apply to any dynamic economic system—the 


revolutions. 


piece 


authors are most emphatic about its applica- 
tion only to even the 
static system must be of a very special kind 


static systems—and 
and have very few members (say no more 
than ten), who have themselves rather special 
properties. 

Nevertheless in the final few pages of this 
chapter Wiener enunciates a rather important 
When we things of 
ourselves—of 


hypothesis. observe 


essentially the same scale as 
which we are part--our very act of observa- 
tion will contribute changes in the system, 
that is, put “noise” or additional variation in 
our observations, which makes it more diff 
cult to analyze the original phenomenon. 
To quote: 

investigations in the 
social sciences be statistical or dynamic—and they 
should participate in the nature of both—they can 
than a very few decimal 


In short, whether our 


never be good to more 
places, and, in short, can never furnish us with a 
information 
which we 


significant 
that 
natural 
neither should 
of their 


quantity of verifiable, 
which compare 
have learned to expect in the 
We cannot afford to neglect them 
expectations 


begins to with 


sciences. 


we build exaggerated 
possibilities. 
FrepericK MosTELLEeR 


Harvard University 


MetTHuop IN Psy- 
Watson. New 


READINGS IN THE CLINICAI 
cHoLocy. By Robert I. 


York: Harper, 1949. 

This is a collection of articles reprinted 
from the recent literature to give “an appre- 
ciation and understanding of the work of the 
professional clinical psychologist through 
knowledge of the setting in which he applies 
his method and some of the approaches he 
uses in his dual task of diagnosis and treat- 
ment.” If this can be done by reading what 


a psychologist says about his work, rather 


than by familiarizing oneself with the work 


itself, then these aims are accomplished. 
The 


articles in which psychologists describe, re- 


bias of selection is to emphasize 
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view, predict, and generalize about their 
field. These activities are carried on in a 
wide variety of settings. The contributors 
come from almost every employment open to 
a psychologist: college and university (almost 
half here), psychiatric hospital, private prac- 
tice, guidance clinic, medical school, social 
agency, prison, and school. They talk about 
the nature and background of clinical psy- 
selections), its application in 
(8 selections), its use in 


chology (6 
various settings 


diagnosis and prognosis (18 selections), and 


its use in treatment (18 selections). 

In these articles, psychologists tell us about 
what they do, rarely giving us samples of 
their work which we can appraise for our 
selves. Thus experimental 
studies, only two that can be called research 
material. 


there are no 
papers, and a minimum of case 
Significantly, this is more true of the section 
on diagnosis than of that on therapy. Of 
the eighteen papers on diagnostic methods, 
only eight refer to cases, even where these 
references are only a sentence long. In the 
therapy section, three papers concern the 
treatment of a single case, and only four of 
the eighteen give no case illustrations. Ap 
parently we are more secure and more glib 
about our diagnoses, but we are not ready to 
generalize about treatment methods. Happily 
enough, we prefer to talk about the inter- 
action of one therapist and one patient. 

Each of the four sections into which the 
book is divided has an original chapter by 
Dr. Watson, summarizing and supplement- 
ing the selections. In general these chapters 
seem ahead of the times, where the reprinted 
articles, by virtue of publication lags and 
rapid advances in the field, are behind the 
times. Thus it seems strange to read in one 
of the articles, “In most psychiatric hospitals 
the primary function of the psychologist is 
to appraise the patient’s intellectual function- 
ing” (p. 100), and to find in the same volume 
Dr. Watson’s statement that “The number of 
mature clinical personnel without academic 
connections are without them almost acci- 
dentally, geographically or otherwise” (p. 
first marks 

and the 


32). Certainly the statement 


where we have been second the 


direction in which we are going, but not yet 


the point we have reached. The possibilities 


inherent in these original chapters become 
clear when one compares the one which 
merely supplements the articles (“Functions 
of Other Clinical Psychologists”) with the 
penetrating and cogent review “Treatment 
as an Aspect of the Clinical Method.” In- 
deed, these contributions reach such quality 
that Dr. Watson might well have omitted the 
reprinted articles, making up a small book of 
only his own summaries and extensive biblio- 
graphic references. This is the more possible 
since most of the journals on which he has 
drawn are readily accessible. 

The selection of journals is narrower than 
that of contributors. The fifty-three articles 
included come from thirteen journals in the 
fields of psychology, education, and mental 
health. More than half are from APA pub- 
lications, with 19 from a single APA journal. 
Publication dates cover the eleven years from 
1937 through 1948, with a tendency for the 
articles on diagnosis to be older than those in 
the other areas. No one individual could 
make a selection of papers to include all those 
which seem iniportant to every other worker 
in the field. Dr. Watson has accomplished 
this to the extent that where a paper which 
would have been selected by any psychologist 
whose opinion I have asked is not included 
in the volume, it is mentioned in the 
bibliography. 

Every teacher of clinical psychology will 
find profitable reading for his students in this 
book, although he will want to mix some of 
these articles with case studies and with the 
theoretical and experimental content of clini- 
cal psychology. In adding case material, and 
on many other occasions, he will find the 
very comprehensive bibliographies invaluable. 

Crart WricHt THOMPSON 

University of California Medical School 

and The Langley Porter Clinic, 

San Francisco, California 


Statistics. By Quinn Mc- 
New York: Wiley, 1949. Pp. 
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Nemar. 
364. 

As a text in statistics for students in psy- 
chology, this book is different. The differ- 
ence derives mainly from the de-emphasis on 
many commonly used statistical techniques 
and the emphasis on some less widely used 
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methods. Furthermore, the author’s presen- 
tation is more in the order of a dissertation on 
statistical methods than a didactic treatment. 

This book is also different by virtue of its 
title. Psychological statistics are rather 
limited in their applications if we are to take 
seriously the content of the book in relation 
to its title. The author states: “The area of 
psychology which most dependent 
upon statistics is psychological measurement.” 
But measurement, to our knowledge, cuts 
across all empirical psychology, 
which is modern psychology. The author 
does not develop many examples and appli- 
cations for psychological measurement in this 
generic sense; hence the title of the book is 
It is also a mis- 


seems 


areas of 


a misnomer on this count. 
nomer on a second count: Statistical method 
is basically the same for all sciences that need 
it as a tool in the description of populations 
and in the study of populations through the 
sampling of phenomena. There is really no 
brand peculiar to psychology. There is, 
however, one statistical technique which is 
perhaps more widely used in psychological 
testing and educational measurement than in 
It is the centile method for 
distributions. 
with 


any other area. 
describing 
tool is 


summarizing and 
Yet this statistical 
barely more than one page of text about it. 

The emphasis of this book is on meticulous, 
statistics rather 
than on statistical application. Applied sta- 
tistics for areas market research, 
public opinion measurement, and social psy- 
chology generally, are neglected. As for 
other areas, some excellent examples are 
developed, but they are few and far between. 
Only six and a half pages are devoted to 
tabulation and = graphical (Chap- 
ter 2). Measures of skewness and kurtosis 
are developed in terms of moments, but the 


dismissed 


elementary mathematical 


such as 


methods 


computation of an example is not presented. 
There are very few examples in the treatment 


of sampling errors and statistical inference. 
In fact, the whole treatment of sampling is 


sketchy. Evidently this was realized before 
publication, inasmuch as Chapter 16, “Notes 
on Sampling and Statistical Inference,” con- 
sisting of fifteen pages, was added at the end. 
Only one and a half pages are given to non- 
variable attributes, and no examples with 
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psychological data are given. Random sam- 
pling is defined but the student is not told 
how he may attempt to secure random 
samples in empirical research. The treat- 
ment of the computation of product-moment 
r runs into three pages and no method is 
presented with cross-checks for accuracy of 
computation. The example used in the com- 
putation of r is based on variables which are 
not described and have no empirical refer- 
ence. In the description of bi-serial r, a tech- 
nique commonly used in the evaluation of 
test items, the author goes to some length in 
presenting its derivation but fails to develop 
an example to illustrate its computation. 
Similarly, there are no examples in psycho- 
logical measurement for tetrachoric r. The 
mathematical properties of the normal curve 
are elaborated, but the usefulness of the curve 
in its application to problems in psychological 
measurement is neglected. 

The arrangement of the content of the 
book is somewhat unusual and has both ad- 
vantages and disadvantages for teaching pur- 
poses. Product-moment r’s in error formulas 
are introduced in Chapter 5 prior to the treat- 
ment of correlation beginning in Chapter 6. 
On this point, the author states that he has 
found: “The meaning of correlation can best 
be explained after the student has a knowl- 
edge of sampling errors.” The treatment of 
sampling is dispersed through Chapters 5, 12, 
and 16. 

In his discussion of sampling, the author 
confuses stratified-random sampling and 
quota sampling. He implies that they are 
identical. He also states that the method of 
“stratified sampling” gives more reliable re- 
sults than the “purely random method, pro- 
vided the experimental variable is related to 
the stratifying variables.” However, this is 
true only under certain circumstances, as for 
example, when the N’s of stratified-random 
and random samples are equal. On the other 
hand, if the correlation between the stratify- 
ing variables and the variable for which 
information is sought happens to be small, 
then a truly random sample, somewhat larger 
than the stratified sample, will give a more 
reliable result. The author favors stratified 
samples as against purely random samples 
but neglects to emphasize that their value, 
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over random sampling, necessarily depends 
on the randomization of samples in each 
stratum. Random sampling is the basic con- 
trol technique of all adequate sampling 
methods. Correction formulas for standard 
errors of stratified samples are presented; 
however, their usefulness is dependent on 
random sampling as the ultimate method for 
each stratum. Failure to emphasize this too 
often leads to misconception on the part of 
students, who get the impression that if they 
stratify on related variables they will not need 
to worry about randomization. 

The statistical notation throughout the 
book is precise and on the whole it is con- 
sistent. However, in the development of the 
standard deviation, ‘d’ is used to signify a 
deviation but in Chapter 4, the customary ‘x’ 
is used for a deviation in the formula for a 
Occasionally the nomenclature is 
somewhat startling, as for example, the use 
of “posttest” for post-test. 


z-score. 


Despite the shortcomings of this work as 
a textbook in applied statistics for psycholo- 
gists generally, the author has produced an 
excellent result for what is encompassed. 
Five chapters are given to techniques of cor- 


Assumptions underlying the use of 
product-moment r are cogently presented and 
the author’s interpretation of its meaning is 
lucidly developed. Factors that affect the 
magnitude of r are succinctly described. 
Multiple correlation, with Doolittle’s method 
for the solution of problems of more than 
three variables, is presented in the fourth of 
the five chapters. Other correlation methods 
are developed in the fifth one. 

Nearly one-third of the text is given to 
analysis of The treatment is 
essentially mathematical, and is developed 
through three chapters: “Analysis of Vari- 
ance: Simple,” “Analysis of Variance: Com- 
plex,” and “Analysis of Variance: Covariance 
Method.” Several pertinent examples for 
psychological measurement are included in 
this excellent treatise on analysis of variance. 

This volume should prove to be a valuable 
text for instructors who are prepared to fill 
in computational details and develop their 
own examples of the application of many of 


relation. 


variance. 
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the statistical techniques to psychological 
measurement. 
JouHn Gray PEATMAN 


City College of New York 


PsycuoLocy. By Percival M. 
New York: Appleton-Cen- 
Pp. viit413. Price 


DyNaMIc 
Symonds. 
tury-Crofts, 1949. 
$3.75. 

This book is an abridged and condensed 
version of the author’s earlier volume, The 
Dynamics of Human Adjustment. Unlike 
the original, which was designed for profes- 
sional psychologists, this book is presented 
as a textbook for use in an undergraduate 
course in dynamic psychology. Those 
familiar with- the first book will find few 
substantial changes in this volume. The 
original has been shortened, largely by the 
deletion of the chapters on “Adjustment,” 
“Displacement,” “Reaction Formation,” and 
“Miscellaneous Mechanisms.” Throughout 
the remaining chapters, sections have been 
removed in the effort to simplify, condense, 
and, in the author’s words, to eliminate 
“(1) psychoanalytic interpretations which are 
least accessible to consciousness of most per- 
sons and hence which seem least convinc- 
ing; (2) dynamics of abnormal states and 
conditions; (3) unfamiliar vocabulary.” A 
new chapter on “The Ego and the Self” has 
been added. 

The orientation of the book is basically 
psychoanalytic. Most of the material pre- 
sented derives from clinical rather than ex- 
perimental research. However, the author 
is by no means unacquainted with the varied 
and growing contribution of the more aca- 
demic and experimental approaches to 
dynamic psychology. G. W. Allport, Lewin, 
and the Yale group, Rogers, to name a few, 
figure prominently in the references. It is 
clearly a book written by a psychologist, not 
a psychoanalyst, but by one who has read 
widely in both fields. 

After a brief introductory section, the book 
starts with a chapter on “Drive,” which pre- 
sents the author’s conception of motivation. 
At the core of his view is the concept of 
equilibrium—“every organism has a tendency 
to maintain itself and resist change or decay.” 
Equilibrium is characterized by a lack of 
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tension. Drive is then defined as the activity 
of the organism to restore equilibrium when 
disturbed, to reduce tension. The hedonistic 
formulation is revised slightly so that man 
does not seck pleasure, but 
from pain, in this fashion achieving the pain- 
Pain 


instead retreats 


less and hence satisfying equilibrium. 
or discomfort supplies the motive force for 
drive but they do not define its direction. 
Instinct theory is rejected and direction is 
learning. 
familiar 


consequence of 
Murray’s 


conceived as a 


Drives are divided into 
psychogenic and viscerogenic and again in 
terms of the now somewhat outmoded 
Freudian categories of ego and libido needs. 
The fundamental emotional reactions of the 
individual are love and hate. Love is re 
lated to the satisfaction of needs (originating 
in the gratifications in infancy), while hate 
is a consequence of the frustration of needs. 
The fundamental goals of the individual are 
security and adequacy; security defined as 
the desire to avoid frustration and adequacy 
ability to achiev e satisfaction, 1.¢., ten- 
At the end of the chapter 
Maslow’s _ hierarchical 


organization of needs, ranging from the low- 


as the 
sion reduction. 
Svmonds presents 
est physiological level to the highest expres- 
sion of a need for self-realization. 

The third chapter discussed “Frustration.” 
The author reviews the various types of frus- 
determining the 
of re- 


trations, the conditions 


reactions to frustration and variety 


sponses, incorporating the work of the Yale 
group and Lewin. 


In « fourth chapter, on “Aggression,” the 


author conceives aggression as serving the 


dual purpose: “first, to wrest satisfaction from 


the outside world: and, second, to destroy 


Aggression is universal, 


the source 


‘cause it is an instinct, but rather 


iuse frustration is universal. An unfor 


tunate comment and one that is apt to con 


fuse the student is the author's statement 


war lies inevi 


For he 


outlines an international organization which 


that “The raw material for 


tably in human nature.” himself 


Positive and negative 


their 


could prevent war. 


values of aggression and educational 
implications are discussed. 
“Punishment” is the subject of a fifth chap- 


ter. The purpose, types of punishment and 
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the responses to punishment are presented as 
well as the motivation for punishment and 
again, as in each chapter, the values and edu- 
cational implications. 

The sixth and seventh 
“Anxiety” and “Defenses against Anxiety,” 
the book. Anxiety, it is 
“instinctive or natural 
largely through 
Despite this, 


chapters, on 
form the core of 
claimed, is not an 
learned 
imitation. 


response,” but is 
identification and 
anxiety is first manifested at birth because 
of the traumatic separation from the mother 
which is then the prototypic anxiety-produc- 
ing threat. The student 
wonder whether this implies that anxiety 
is learned. in the prenatal condition. The 
remainder’ of the chapter presents essentially 
Freud’s view of anxiety as given in /nAzbition, 
In addition, there is 
a rather good control of 
anxiety which includes a short description of 


inquisitive may 


Symptom and Anxtety. 
section on the 


psychotherapy. 
Defense mechanisms are necessary because 
threat and 
conscious 


usually cannot with 

frustration at the rational and 
level. Normal and abnormal alike adjust to 
life’s pressures, in infancy and adulthood, in 
terms of these Symonds 
presents them, the mechanisms of defense are 


than in the usual 


man cope 


mechanisms. As 


broadly conceived 


They are not simply means by 


more 
treatment. 
which anxiety is coped with, or averted, in 
the emergency situation or for the neurotic 
individual. Rather they are the 
processes according to which all behavior and 
They represent the 
primitive, irrational, and uncenscious sub- 


dynamic 


adjustment proceeds. 
structure of all psychological life. 

With the exception of a chapter on “Con- 
flict,” Chapters 8 18 describe the 


operation of the 


through 


more common defense 


mechanisms. In order are presented: “Fixa- 
tion,” “Regression,” 
Unconscious,” “Introjection and the Super- 
ego,” “Projection,” “Guilt 
and Self-Punishment,” “Sublimation,” “Com- 
“Love and 


” 


“Repression and the 


“Identification,” 


pensation and Rationalization.” 
Self-Love” form the content of the nineteenth 
chapter. 

The last two chapters, on “The Ego and 
the Self” “Normality,” form a whole- 
some, though perhaps belated, balance for the 


and 
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preceding 350 pages. Here the student learns 
that it is possible, after all, for the organism 
to approach rationally many of his life prob- 
lems and to deal with them effectively in 
terms of the demands of the real world with 
relatively little interference from his own 
needs. He also learns that the normal per- 
sonality strives for integration, can accept 
strain and frustration without disorganiza- 
tion, is rational, accepts reality, is capable of 
holding mature ideals, and so on. It is even 
stated that “Behavior is abnormal . . . when 
it represents an attempt to escape from 
anxiety, inferiority, and inadequacy.” By 
this point in the book, however, the reader 
has probably become convinced that all be- 
havior is an attempt to escape from anxiety 
and that the means for coping with anxiety 
are the principal mechanisms of adjustment. 
It is unfortunate that the excellent chapters 
on the ego and normality do not appear 
earlier in the book. 

This is not a systematic book. It does not 
present an organized theory of personality, 
nor, one suspects, it intended that it 
should. It is a textbook and its value should 
be judged in terms of its utility in the teach- 
ing of the difficult and often tortuous subject 
matter of dynamic psychology. As a text- 
book it brings to the student a great deal of 
material, collected from a vast variety of 
sources, on the dynamics of adiustment. The 
approach and organization are novel among 
texts and it is unlikely that the instructor in 
this field will find in any single volume as 
much material on the topics covered. The 
author does achieve his objective of intro- 
ducing the reader to this relatively new area 
of psychology with a minimum of depend- 
ence on esoteric concepts and unfamiliar 
vocabulary. Enriched by illustrations drawn 
from common experience, this book will be 
welcomed by the student who seeks an under- 
standing of his own behavior. 

Unfortunately, however, this book falls 
short of ideal. Too frequently are there to 
be found contradictions and inconsistencies, 


was 
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often within the same chapter. Particularly 
in the handling of aggression and anxiety 
the book lacks rigor and conceptual clarity. 
Furthermore, too little account is taken of the 
growing contribution of cultural anthropol- 
ogy and the field sometimes labeled “culture 
and personality.” More material on the 
growth and organization of sentiments and 
values would also be welcome in a book such 
as Symonds’. 

A more important objection, to this re- 
viewer at least, is that this book does not 
consider fully enough the dynamics of the 
normal individual. As the author himself 
implies in his final chapter, the normal per- 
son rationally strives toward mature goals. 
But, this point is lost in almost all of the 
preceding pages. The picture of the motiva- 
tion that emerges is of a person driven by 
the threat of anxiety, his behavior determined 
by the action of unconscious and primitive 
mechanisms, the workings of which are 
largely settled in early childhood. Motivated 
by the desire for equilibrium, the need to 
avoid and reduce tension, it is difficult to see 
how this individual could contain under the 
same skin a need for self-realization; a motive 
which implies progress and growth not 
merely the maintenance of a painless equi- 
librium. What is now needed is a textbook 
that continues from where Symonds left off 
with a consideration of the conditions under 
which growth and _ integration proceed, 
which places greater emphasis on ego and 


ego-ideal processes and which describes the 
growth of a mature conscience as ‘well as an 


infantile superego. This is more a com- 
mentary on the field of dynamic psychology 
itself than a specific criticism of this book, 
but this volume again emphasizes our lack 
of knowledge of the workings of the normal 
personality. Our appreciation of the dy- 
namics of ego-strength unfortunately lags far 
behind our understanding of the dynamics 
of ego-weakness. SHELDON J. KorcHIN 

VA Mental Hygiene Clinic, 

Philadelphia, Pa. 
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